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Parts 
Ground 
By 


Automatic Internals 
For production work 
Universal Internals 
For miscellaneous 
work 

Surface Grinders 
Up to 30" capacity 


Finishing to tenths of thousandths and in many cases 
doing it automatically makes Heald machines ideally 
suited to the obtaining of the extreme close limits 
demanded by airplane engine manufacturers. Not 
only are Heald machines dependable for accuracy 
but the finish obtained is such as to eliminate all 
scratches and marks where a flaw might develop. 
Manufacturers of airplane engines who have holes 
to grind and desire consistent sizing and produc- 
tion at minimum effort will do well to profit by the 
example set by the leading automobile ball and 
roller bearing gear and other manufacturers who 
have ordered and reordered Heald Automatic In- 
ternal Grinders. 


THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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ARCTIC PATROL 

FLIES WEST! 

r ^ 



Curtiss planes and Curtiss engines have been making aeronautical history tor twenty-five years. 
The 1 930 Curtiss engines are thoroughbreds — worthy of the Curtiss name. 


E IGHTEEN trim Curtiss 
Hawk pursuit planes, 
neatly lined up on the 
frozen surface of Lake St. 
Clair, Michigan. Eighteen 
Curtiss D-12 engines purring 
confidently. Eighteen alert 
pilots of the First Pursuit 
Group, the Army's finest, 
bundled in their tiny cockpits, 
eager for the start. A signal 
from the leader, the deep, 
full-throated roar of 8,000 
Horsepower, and the Arctic 
Patrol flashes into the air and 
heads West. 

West — for a battle with Old 
Man Winter over a 3,500 





Washington, and back. No 
bands blaring, no natty uni- 
forms and polished boots, no 
cheering air-meet crowds on 
this trip. This was grim busi- 
ness — a supreme test of a 
fighting unit operating far 
from its home base in the 
dead of winter. 

Bitter cold — planes standing 
all night on open fields with- 
out a trace of shelter, and 
frozen solid to the snow and 
ice next morning — pilots 
tumbling out at daybreak with 
the thermometer at 40 below 
— heartbreaking work on cold 
engines with numb fingers — 
hours of flying, chilled to the 
bone, over rough, treacherous 
country with the snow-laden 
wind howling a gale. 

One day flying single file at 
1 8,000 feet through a danger- 
ous mountain pass, with the 
thermometer 70 below! The 
next, roaring along barely 50 
feet in the air, following the 
railroad tracks and landing 
"blind" in a raging blizzard. 


THE 


Damaged landing gears — 
emergency field repairs with 
almost no facilities — frozen 
faces, hands, feet. 

Three gruelling weeks of it — 
three weeks of the most 
severe test of personnel, 
planes, and engines ever 
made — and then Selfridge 
Field heard the welcome, fa- 
miliar drone of the D-I2's. 
The Arctic Patrol was home, 
battered and weary, but tri- 
umphant, its troubles over, its 
mission accomplished — an- 
other shining chapter added 
to the brilliant war and peace- 
time record of the First Pur- 
suit Group. 

The Curtiss Hawks and Cur- 
tiss D- 1 2 engines are standard 
fighting equipment of the 
Army Air Corps. We're a bit 
proud of the terse comment 
to the press of Major Ralph 
Royce, Commanding Officer 
of the Arctic Patrol, as he 
stepped, grinning, from his 
Hawk at Selfridge Field: "The 
planes and engines were won- 
derful!" 


CONQUEROR — 

600 Horsepower, 12 cylinder, liq- 
uid cooled, Vee type, direct drive 
or geared models. Incorporates 
basic design principles of the fa- 
mous Curtiss D-12. Its tremendous 
power, low frontal area and unfail- 
ing reliability have made it a 
favorite with air transport and mail 
operators. 


CHALLENGER — 

185 Horsepower, six cylinder, air- 
cooled radial with two-throw crank- 
shaft. New U. S. Department of 
Commerce rating of 185 H.P. at 
2000 R.P.M., new smoothness and 
quietness of operation, and the 
same old reliability that brought to 
it the World's Endurance Record. 


CRUSADER — 

125 Horsepower, six cylinder in 
line, air cooled inverted type. 
Lightness and simplicity of air 
cooled engines combined with low 
frontal area of in line construction. 
Especially desirable for smaller 
sport and training aircraft. Watch 
for production announcement. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & 

offices: GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

A DIVISION OF-CURTISS- 


MOTOR 


COMPANY, INC. 

Factories: GARDEN CITY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CORPORATION 
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4 OUT OF 10 ARE FOKKERS 


M OKE than 40% of the transport planes on 
American air lines are Fokkers. There are 
sound reasons for this . . . Fokker performance has 
won the approval of pilots. Fokker comfort has won 
the patronage of passengers. Fokker operating figures 
have won the purchase orders of transport executives. 

An ever-increasing group of pilots and executives 
give Fokker first place for safe and economical per- 
formance. For these men know 
that Fokker planes have flown 
over 25,000,000 miles on trans- 


port lines, establishing a record for dependability 
that has never been approached. They know that 
Fokker has built more planes than any other manu- 
facturer on earth. They know that Fokker planes 
have made twice as many great pioneering flights 
as any other make of plane. They know that 
Fokker design is now backed by the vast sei- 
esources of General Motors Corporation. 

In short, they know that 
Fokker planes of today are the 
planes ot tomorrow. 





FOKKER 


AFFILIATED WITH 


PRS CORPORATION 
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brins new safety to 

lAIVDilGS! 


Here is one of these great, tough, soft, roll- 
ing cushions of rubber — just as it looks on 
the lauding field. The new wheel and tire 
combined, known as the Goodyear Airwheel. 
You can see the dirt still on it — and in the 
breadth which that dirt covers, you can see 
how much of the Airwheel spreads out in 
contact with the ground. 

No wonder planes fitted with Airwheels can 
land in safety on plowed ground — on sand 
— in snow — on wet, soggy fields! No wonder, 
even on rough ground, the plane takes off 
and lands so gently that the pilot hardly 
realizes when he touches earth or leaves it. 


Airwheels require only 5 to 15 pounds pres- 
sure. They mount directly on special hubs, also made by Goodyear. They have internal, self- 
centering brakes, which give the most desirable 
brake action so far devised. Repeated landing 
tests, with one or both Airwheels deflated, have 
shown that they are at least as safe as other tires 
— and they cannot jump from the hub and tangle 
in the landing gear. With Airwheels, it is almost 
impossible to drag a wing in a ground loop, even 
when you try to do it. And wind tunnel tests 
show their streamline shape in most cases 
causes less wind resistance. 


Airwheels now are made for ships weighing 
1,000 to 20,000 pounds. For information or 
engineering assistance in equipping your future 
ships, write Aeronautics Department, Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


EVERYTHING IN BERBER FOR THE AIRPLANE 
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OVER 

EUROPE 



European aviation experts and newspaper correspon- 
dents refused to believe that the Ford Model-5AT all- 
metal, tri-motored plane that recently flew over Europe 
was a stock job. This plane, so familiar to Americans at 
home and in South America, amazed them by its un- 
usual maneuverability and performance. 

It was a feature of the London Show. Despite the fact 
that hundreds of commercial planes of all sorts are fly- 
ing efficiently on airlines all over Europe, the arrival 
of the big Ford plane was everywhere an event of spec- 
tacular importance. Its strength, beauty, efficiency, 
gleaming cleanliness, and extraordinarily complete equip- 
ment astonished the European operators. Facing every 
variety of terrain, climate, and flying conditions this 
plane traversed 8915 miles over Europe, visiting almost 
every country on the continent, demonstrating its effi- 
ciency. As many as three countries were visited in one 
day. A total of 3757 passengers were taken into the air. 

Having experienced no trouble whatever with engines 
or plane throughout the tour, this Ford plane was sold 
to a Czecho-Slovakian airline after demonstrating its 
ability to climb with full gross load at the rate of 
one thousand feet a minute. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at 


Detroit 


The big 


•he Elbe 
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INLAND SPORT 

MONOPLANE 

WOK 

Manufactured at Fairfax Field under 
Approved Type Certificate No. 259 


. . . Modern Air Travelers 

Sit Side-by'Side in 
an Inland Sport/ 

H UMAN companionship doubles pleasure. 

The solo flier never has much fun. Inland 
Sport brings to aviation the companionship of 
motoring in a sleek sport roadster. Passenger and 

pilot sit side-by-side may converse almost as 

easily as in a motor car. They share together the 
thrills and the joys of flying. For training, for 
business and for pleasure, the side-by-side seating 
arrangement of the Inland Sport is unsurpassed. 

The Inland Sport flies for an hour (at a cruising speed 
of 85 miles) on 4^ gallons of gas and five cents worth of 
oil . . . $1.17 for 85 miles— or $.013 per milel Similarly, the 
Inland Supersport flies 100 miles per hour on 6 gallons of 
gas and five cents worth of oil . . .$1.55 for 100 miles— or 
$.015 per mile! Fly it two hours a day. 300 days a year, 

-will be^onsiderably less than fifteen cents a milel 
On February 12, 1930, Lt. Willfred G. Moore flew his 
course from Municipal Airport, Kansas City, to set a new 

gory, at 126.95 miles per hour. (Subject to confirmation 
by F. A. I.) This speed of better than two miles a min- 
ute was 7.15 miles an hour faster than the former record, 
which had stood since December 7, 1928. 

Subsequently, the ship was "guest of honor" at the 
International Aircraft Exposition, and admired by thou- 

well-equipped distributors who need a small, low-price 


sport plane to complete their line will do well to investi- 
gate the Inland proposition. 

Further details gladly sent on request. 





AIR-MINDED AMERICA 


-TP- SOHIO 
Aero Motor 
Lubricating Oil 



T HINGS that contribute to 
the safety of flying add most 
to its popularity. -TP- Oils add to 
the safety of flying. When the 
public thoroughly knows the 
story of -TP- Aero Motor Lubri- 
cating Oil, people will fly with 
greater confidence knowing that 
-TP- is in the engine. 

-TP- Oils are new — the latest 
development in scientific lubrica- 
tion. They have been tested and 
approved by leading manufactur- 
ers of airplane engines and by 
many leading pilots. They are 
straight-run oils, not blended or 
compounded, produced from 
pure, paraffine-base crude by apro- 
cessforwhichpatentsarepending. Log Book 


This process has marked advan- 
tages over other methods. It re- 
moves all the paraffine wax, while 
preserving all the lubricating 
bodies in the crude. Elimination 
of the wax is responsible for its 

In terms of performance this 
means uniform viscosity at all 
working temperatures, minimum 
carbon deposit and ignition 
trouble from fouled spark plugs, 
easy cold priming, immediate oil 
pressure, perfect lubrication win- 
ter and summer, on the ground 
or at high altitudes — a maximum 
of safe flying hours. 

A handsome, practical Pilot’s 
free on request. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
New York St. Louis Los Angeles 



-TP- Aero 
Rocker Arm 
Lubricant 
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J A dream 

5 is becoming a reality — 

K ON the outskirts of Baltimore an army of workmen 

are busy erecting an aviation center unique in aeronautic 
, J history. On a single, unbroken tract ideally suited to 

K the purpose will be concentrated the new plant and labo- 

'j ratories of The Glenn L. Martin Company, together 

J with a landing field of exceptional character, a harbor 

K for seaplanes and — ultimately — an aeronautical school, 

' 'i a home-community for air-wise sportsmen, and a 

J / hotel for transient visitors. Two 

J ^ "*"*// an< ^ a ^alf million dollars is being 

n invested in immediate construction. 

^ The Glenn Martin Co. 

k/ Buillcri of Quality Aircraft ,incc 1909 

J BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Keystone 
Patrician 

Uses 1575 horsepower 
for fast , safe flying — 

BENDIX 

wheels and brakes 

for quick, safe stopping 


BENDIX 


AIRPLANE WHEELS AND BRAKES 

FOR SAFETY 



The Inverted 

<N5IGN 
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Announced by American Cirrus 



T HE Inverted Ensign, newest engineering 
achievement of American Cirrus, opens 
to the designer many new avenues of im- 
provement and refinement, with respect to 
improved vision, stream-line cowling, les- 
sened head resistance and lower center of 
gravity — all much-sought-for qualities in 
present day plane design. 

Following are a few of the features of the 
Inverted Ensign which make it particularly 
well adapted to the designer's needs: 

Better Cowling — An obvious advantage of an 
engine of the in-line type. Further enhanced 
by inversion. 

Lower Landing Gear — Permits use of shorter 
wheel struts without 
bringing propeller 
closer to ground. Per- 
mits lower seating of 
passengers. 

Short, Direct Exhaust 
Pipes — Exhaust dis- 
charges through bot- 
tom of fuselage, where 
it is out of the way 
and of less hazard. 


Accessibility— Spark plugs and valves easily 
reached from ground, without climbing onto 
wings. Saves service time and encourages 
proper inspection. 

Ideal Lubrication— Two pumps force oil to 
all bearings that carry appreciable load. Grav- 
ity aids oil flow, insuring better lubrication of 
valve rockers than on upright type of engine. 
Down Draft Carburetor — Greater fuel effi- 
ciency and increased horsepower. 

High Center of Thrust — Obtained without 
raising center of gravity. Ideal condition in 
low wing monoplanes and amphibians. 

Safe Landings — Pilot has straight-ahead view 
of ground, over top of engine, and can 
apply brakes harder 
with less danger of 
nosing over. 

Better Cooling — Clean 
air is taken in just be- 
low propeller hub, and 
with proper cowling 
is distributed to all 
cylinders equally. 

Write today for complete 
engineering data. No 
obligation. 



AMERICAN CIRRUS ENGINES, Inc., MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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BUYING FROM ONE SOURCE 


6 

P 


MEANS 

cono.mical 
urcn as i 


me and you save money when you 
buy all your electrical requirements from the 
General Electric Supply Corporation. 


complete stocks are within i 
minutes — of your plant. 



few hours — i 


You save time in having only one purchase 
order form to write — only one bill of materi- 
als to check — only one account to post — and 
only one check to draw in payment. 

You save money too, for this simplification in 
office procedure allows you to operate with 
less clerical expense — enables all departments 
to do more efficient work — prevents the like- 
lihood of costly errors. 

In addition to these savings in time, handling 
and overhead, you enjoy the assurance that 
standard, well -advertised General Electric 
products are absolutely reliable and that 



Join us in the General Electric Hour, broad- 
cast every Saturday at9p.m., EasternStandard 
Time, over a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL(||pELECTRIC 

SUPPLY CORPORATION 

GENERAL. OFFICES * * BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 
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ECONOMY. 


flys with the Robin 


PROFITS... 


are yours when it lands 


$200, $175, $220, $190, thus do the daily 
totals mount upward. The Curtiss Robin in fly- 
ing taxi service is speeding profits as it speeds 
its passengers. For hustling citizens of modern, 
air-wise communities are demanding a ready- 
for-action, light charter service beyond the 
regular scheduled trips of air transport lines. 
They will pay for the time saved — and gladly! 

Speed that makes friends, reliability that 
holds them — emergency service made usual in 
an age of swift action. Busy executives fly to 
an important conference ... A famous engineer 
surveys from the air a distant water power 
project ... A medical specialist rushes to a vital 
consultation . . . Even a bridegroom kidnapped 
by friends overtakes the honeymoon train. 

Cross-country service is profitable, but a 
heavy, six or eight place plane flying one or two 
passengers is like using a sight-seeing bus for 
"around the block” fares! The Curtiss Robin 
transports pilot and two or three passengers 
swiftly — with outstanding economy. Its cabin is 
comfortable, seats are deep-cushioned, appoint- 


ments are luxurious — the 
aristocrat of light cabin 

Always ready for action, 
the Robin takes off in a 
flash, spans distance with 
85-120 mile speed, ma- 
neuvers with amazing ease, 
yet is steady in all circum- 
stancesof wind and weather. 

It is a clean-profit maker, 
for the Robin is Curtiss-Wriglit engineered, 
and upkeep is a matter of small concern. 

Specific figures of operating cost of the 
Robin and data of earning power in light trans- 
port service are available for transport oper- 
ators. We will gladly send these with specifica- 
tions and performance details on request. 
Address Dept. R-73. 

CURTISS-ROBERTSON AIRPLANE MFC. CO. 
Division Of CURTISS- WRIGHT 
Sales Offices: 27 West 57th Street, New York 



CURTISS 

Fa/- Burmess 

Fleasure 
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The Waters Bill 


T HE BILL introduced into Congress by Repre- 
sentative Waters, designed to revise the whole 
structure of the contract air mail service, may well have 
been reported out by the Post Office Committee before 
this editorial appears. If so. our subject matter may 
seem very stale, but we shall risk that. The fundamen- 
tal issues that the bill raises cannot be finally disposed 
of at a stroke. They will arise again and again, and dis- 
cussion will always be in order. 

The more often we read this measure, the more mixed 
our emotions become. As we first read the bill we took 
it that the object was to provide for increased traffic by 
giving the air lines ordinary first-class mail matter to 
handle when that could be done without loss to the gov- 
ernment. If an air mail contractor is already carrying 
a thousand pounds of air mail each day between points 
six or eight hundred miles apart, the additional expense 
for an extra thousand pounds could in many cases be 
kept low enough to make it worth while transporting 
regular two-cent mail. The Waters bill itself provides 
that there shall be no payment of over $1.25 per mile 
for two thousand pounds. If that rate is a fair one for 
the first ton, a second like increment of load could cer- 
tainly be handled at under $1.00. which would be equiva- 
lent to a charge of 40c per pound over an cight-hundred- 
mile course such as that between New York and Chi- 
cago. At that rate, ordinary letter mail between those 
two cities could well be handled by air. 

Unfortunately. Postmaster General Brown has shat- 
tered any such bright illusions. In testifying before the 
House Committee on Post Offices, he gave assurance that 
there was no intention of carrying mail not bearing the 
special air mail stamp. 

With that declaration the measure loses most of its 
charm for us. We feel no enthusiasm for the proposal 

467 


to reserve minute spaces on passenger planes for air 
mail and make a proportionately small compensation, 
which the Postmaster General estimated at something 
between ten cents and thirty cents a mile. Even at that 
rate, his estimated figure of $66,000 a month to be paid 
to passenger lines would permit of such mail subvention 
upon less than one-third of the passenger mileage now 
regularly being flown. 

Broadly speaking, there are just four things that can 
happen to the air mail in its financial aspects, aside from 
leaving it as it is. There may be simple redistribution 
of income among the operators upon fairer lines than the 
present ones, which give some contractors three times 
as large an income as others using the same general type 
of equipment and having similar problems. There may 
be (we earnestly hope there will not) a reduction in 
air mail outlay by the government. There may be an ar- 
bitrary increase in the interest of more liberal support of 
existing air transport systems. If anyone thinks that is 
likely, we commend him to the President’s recent utter- 
ances on the need for guarding against increase of gov- 
ernmental expenditure. Finally, there may be an in- 
crease in income corresponding to an increase in serv- 
ice rendered by the contractors. 

We had ho]>ed that the Waters bill took the fourth al- 
ternative, but seemingly our hopes were vain. Upon the 
interpretation that seems to develop from the recent 
hearings, the measure implies primarily a redistribution 
of income among the contractors, which was inevitable 
in some form, with the added sop to passenger lines of 
small payments more or less arbitrarily allocated. We 
have already indicated our very limited interest in that 
proposition, although we should be warmly in favor of 
permitting the passenger lines to carry a substantial 
amount of mixed first-class and air mail at a low enough 
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rate to protect the government against actual loss on 
the mail matter handled. 

The proposed extension of authority to the Post- 
master General to issue contracts and route certificates 
by negotiation without competitive bidding, while we 
fear that it will never get through Congress unscathed, 
would be a most helpful one as long as the Postmaster 
General’s office was filled by a reasonable and impartial 
and far-sighted man. It does nothing, however, to ter- 
minate the discussion upon a fair basis of compensation 
which has been going on for some four months. If a 
satisfactory formula has been developed, it can be put 
into force at once under existing law without waiting 
for new legislation. 

To counterbalance the limited benefits that the pas- 
senger lines would derive from the new measure ap- 
plied as the Postmaster General suggests, the bill has 
one definite and serious point of weakness. It largely 
removes the incentive for air mail contractors to solicit 
traffic. The poundage handled by all the lines together 
during the [last year would have been far smaller than 
it was, had it not been for their individual and collec- 
tive work in calling public attention to the service. The 
Post Office Department's facilities for selling a new idea 
are far inferior to those of Western Air Express. Na- 
tional Air Transport, or the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 

This desire to get away from contracting on a weight 
basis, either flat-rate or sliding-scale, seems to be an ob- 
session with the present Postmaster General. He is 
quoted as saying in the recent hearing, “It is not good 
business — in fact it is immoral — to make the air mail 
operator gamble on the amount of mail he will have to 
carry from day to day." "Immoral." forsooth! Why? 
Is there a business man to be found anywhere who does 
not have to “gamble” on the extent of the use that he 
can persuade the public to make of his service? Why 
exempt the air mail operator from the necessity of mak- 
ing an intelligent forecast on that score in the first in- 
stance and then doing everything possible to improve 
the public response? 

Mr. Brown offers only one definite reason for his ob- 
jection to contracting on weight rather than sjiace. He 
speaks of the inducement that now exists “for contrac- 
tors to swell their volume by unethical practices." The 
inducement is not in the present law but in the pres- 
ent contracts. Where contractors have mailed spare 
crankshafts to themselves along their own lines, it has 
been because of a system of remuneration which per- 
mitted a few lines to receive compensation dispropor- 
tionate with present postage rates. Revise the compen- 
sation equitably, and the unethical practices disappear. 
Adopt the Waters bill as it stands, and we are very much 
afraid that there will be a gradual slackening of the in- 
tensive advertising campaign that has promoted the air 

This expression may seem very inconclusive. We 
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have already warned our readers that the term precisely 
describes our own state of mind. We favor the measure, 
if it can pass precisely as written. The friends of avia- 
tion in Congress should stand firm against any whittling 
away of the broad discretion intended to be assigned to 
the Post Office Department and of the proviso for recog- 
nizing pioneer air transport effort. If those saving 
clauses suffer serious attrition, we should prefer to see 
the air mail work along upon the present legal footing, 
with compensation for poundage and on a sliding scale. 

// 

_ ^ One Ticket or Four? 

l-£ ATE REDUCTION is the order of the day. The 
m ^,air lines are vying with each other in cutting their 
charges to railroad levels or below. They are taking a 
lesson from the book of Henry Ford. Quantity pro- 
duction has been effective in reducing manufacturing 
costs throughout the range of industry. It can be 
equally helpful if applied to the business of furnishing 
transportation. The struggle against overhead is waged 
in ter iris of increasing traffic and of a wider distribution 
of inescapable costs. 

On he other hand, the increase of traffic does not 
stand alone as a device for combatting excessive high 
expenses. There are direct economies that may be 
affected which are independent of the scale of operation, 
and which need not be detrimental cither to safety or 
to service. There is particular danger of duplication and 
waste in the distribution of tickets. , 

While nearly every tourist agency and hotel will book 
air passages, each line must have some central point of 
distribution. A year ago there was a tendency, which 
ran parallel with recent developments in handling rail- 
road passenger traffic, to open consolidated ticket offices, 
with a desk or a grille or a section of a counter for each 
co-operating line. Unfortunately, the passion for sep- 
aratism shows itself here as elsewhere, and some of the 
consolidated offices have fallen upon evil days. One of 
the most conspicuous of the pioneer attempts in that 
field, in an important middle western city, was forced 
to close its doors a few weeks ago. and the principal 
reason was that four of the air lines operating there 
had established independent ticket offices in direct com- 
petition with the consolidated one. There was no 
recourse save to put up the shutters. 

We know nothing of the local situation in that com- 
munity, and there may have been good reason for the 
replacement of one office by many, but lacking specific 
evidence we doubt it. It is safe to say that the aggre- 
gate cost of ticket distribution has been increased by the 
change. It is almost sure that the effect upon the minds 
of the traveling public has been unfortunate, for the 
consolidated ticket office can be an important institution 
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in an important location, symbolizing the solidity of air 
travel. Its address and telephone number will be remem- 
bered by the traveler when he might not even have in 
mind the name of the particular line that he wanted to 
patronize in an emergency. From every point of view 
we find ourselves led to advocacy of the unified ticket 
distributing agency. Instead of folding their tents and 
fading into the night, they should be multiplying in 
number. 

// 

Shorelines and Skylines 

I N THE LAST YEAR there have been four major 
crashes in this country due to transport air liners 
colliding with the ground while in full flight through 
obscure weather, and at least one such tragedy in Europe. 
That unhappy experience indicates, if indication were 
needed, that the policy of flying huge transport planes 
through bad weather by staying down within sight of the 
ground is not to be accepted calmly. The operator of a 
small single-engined plane, who cannot depend upon his 
single engine to carry him through above the storm, who 
has no radio equipment to tell him what to expect ahead, 
but who can depend upon the maneuverability of his 
plane to prevent collision with unexpected obstacles or 
to make a reasonably safe landing under adverse con- 
ditions, will probably always follow the practice of 
"hedge-hopping" when the ceiling is low. For the large 
transport planes, of constantly increasing size, increas- 
ing landing speed, and decreasing ability to maneuver 
sharply, we must look for another technique. 

Small boats usually hug the coastline during bad 
weather because of the protection afforded, their slow 
speed, ability to turn quickly when nearing sunken 
obstacles, and the possibility of running through the 
breakers and beaching the boat in the last emergency. 
Coastwise liners take care to steer a course by compass, 
and far enough away from the coastline to insure safety 
from unexpected contact with rocks or reefs. The 
ground is to the transport plane what the coastline is 
to the ocean-going vessel, a hazard to be avoided while 
en route from port to port. Just as large ships navigate 
a course away from land, so it seems logical to expect 
that large transport planes will avigate over a course 
known to be above any earthy obstructions. By means 
of directional radio and the radio compass it has been 
proved possible to follow a true course without any other 
means of reference to points on the earth. Altitude can 
be maintained by instruments, as can the stability of the 
plane when flying blind. Two-way radio communication, 
already in use. makes it possible for the co-pilot of a 
transport plane to receive weather forecasts while in 
flight and to know whether conditions at the terminal 
are favorable for landing. A further radio development 
which we hope to see perfected, would be a “fog horn” 


apparatus for use of all planes flying through obscure 
weather. Such a device, with directional reception, 
would make it possible for a pilot to know when another 
plane was on a course converging into that of his own 
craft. 

Many of the technical developments that we want to 
see are not yet ready for practical application to every- 
day transport operations. No matter. Let us fix our 
attention upon them. The more faithfully we work 
toward the perfection of avigation along the same funda- 
mentally safe lines as those followed by marine naviga- 
tion, the sooner we may expect to witness the virtual 
suppression of weather a hazard. 


// 

Before the Datcn 

HAT IT IS usually darkest just before the dawn 
is a fact well known to those of our friends who 
rise sufficiently early, or who retire sufficiently late. This 
simple truth may well be considered in connection with 
the clouds of gloom which have recently been dispensed 
relative to the development of air transport, chiefly by 
those who least understand that development. That 
commercial air transport operations conducted during 
1929 did not show a profit is neither surprising nor dis- 
couraging. It took the railroads many years to get on a 
dividend paying footing, or to evolve a sound rate struc- 
ture, notwithstanding vast land grants, almost excessively 
generous financial backing in some cases, and the funda- 
mental need for their services. 

We of the aeronautical industry must not lose sight of 
the fact that transport operations lie at the very founda- 
tion of commercial aviation development. Regularly 
operated transport lines are the proof of safety; the 
demonstration of technical progress in all phases of de- 
sign. from airports to instruments; the builders of a 
consistent air traffic and a dependable market for new 
planes, and the leading missionaries of airmindedness. 
While we must eventually produce a profit from air 
transport operations in order to place commercial aviation 
on its proper plane, the industry could well afford in 
the long run to subsidize transport lines for a time as a 
measure of general upbuilding. 

Nothing like a subsidy will, however, be necessary. 
The best air lines are still on a good financial footing. In 
little more than a year most of the preliminary experiment 
has been accomplished. The transport operators have 
tested rates, routes, equipment, schedules, and the whims 
of the public, and the lessons learned have been valuable. 
With the knowledge gained put into practice, and with 
every nerve strained for increased convenience, reliabil- 
ity. economy, and always and especially for safety, there 
is every reason to hope that the turning of the financial 
corner for the transport operators need not be far away. 
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Engines and Accessories 

AT THE ST. LOUIS 


Some General Remarks and Brief Descriptions of Power 


A S IN previous shows the air-cooled type of 
_ engine predominated in point of numbers, in 
the engine exhibits, the only water-cooled representa- 
tive being the Curtiss Conqueror and Geared Conqueror 
models. A noticeable tendency toward the inverted-in- 
line type of air-cooled engine was observed and exem- 
plified by the display of the new Rover engine, the 
Curtiss Crusader, the new Fairchild and the Chevrolet 
engines. This is the first airplane show at which so 
many inverted engines have been displayed. The Rover 
engine, like its predecessor, is a four cylinder type with 
a higher rating than the former model, while the Fair- 
child and Curtiss products arc six cylinder types. 

Engine manufacturers, judging from the power plants 
exhibits, are striving to attain greater accessibility of 
parts for service and are gradually realizing the vital 
importance of the service problem. Advantage seems to 
have been taken of the excellent standardization work 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers and greater use 
is being made of standard S. A. E. mountings for ac- 
cessories. Provision is being made for installation of 
starters and generators in a greater number of engines. 
Cases of improved distribution and manifolding are 
observable in a number of the new models anti the work 
of the General Electric Company in the development of 
built-in rotary impellers is noticeable in a number of 
designs. An increasing use of aluminum-magnesium 
alloy castings can also be detected. 

Two engines of the L head type were shown, those 
of the Western Enterprise Company and Szekely Air- 
craft and Engine Corporation. The importance of sup- 
plying airplane manufacturers with cowlings with 
engines is being realized by engine manufacturers and 
several interesting types of cowling were shown de- 
veloped for a particular engine and purpose. The front 
exhaust system, first introduced in this country in the 
J6 series of W right engines is also being used extensively 
by other manufacturers. 

No new developments in gearing or supercharging 
were in evidence. The most active developments seem 
to be in the low horsepower ranges. 

A number of recently developed engine models were 
shown, some of these by the relatively new companies 
in the industry. Many of the concerns which have here- 
tofore made but one type of engine have introduced new 


models to broaden the range of requirement that their 
products are suited to fill. 

A xelson type "B" engines, which already have been de- 
- scribed, were shown together with a number of their 
parts and assemblies. One of the first American pro- 
duced Bliss Jupiter engines was displayed, and this power 
plant is representive of the planned production for 1930 
of the E. W. Bliss Company. This production is to 
include the direct drive, geared and supercharged en- 
gines of various compression ratios developed by the 
Bristol Company of England. A feature of the Amer- 
ican product is the use of a drop forged, aluminum alloy, 
pent house type of head fully machined from the solid 
and screwed on. Geared models are fitted with the 
Farman reduction gearing while the supercharged type 
with the Standard Bliss Jupiter type supercharger. 
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A cutaway Brownback Tiger C400 engine driven by 
an electric motor and illuminated internally, as well as 
a complete set of finished parts were shown by the Light 
Manufacturing and Foundry Company. The Aero- 
nautical division of which is now producing the Brown- 
back engine. This engine employs a slipper type con- 
necting rod having large bearing area. Lubricating oil 
is carried to various points in the crankcase by means 
of steel ttibe cast in the crankcase rather than by passages 
drilled through the aluminum. A special arrangement 
for carrying excess oil away from the cam follower guide 
is used, taking the oil normally lost at this point and 
using it to .lubricate the upper end of the cylinder bores. 
Detachable cylinder heads are provided and a gasket is 
used between head and cylinder. No studs are screwed 
into the aluminum heads. Thrust is taken directly at 
the forward crank throw and carried on a web cast in 
the crankcase to the through-bolt which is attached to 
the engine mount. The entire engine is built from parts 


made to specified clearance, special jigs and fixtures 
being used in order to facilitate field overhauls and re- 
placement of parts. All shafts are fitted with bronze 
bushings and the entire crankshaft and connecting rod 
assembly is machined and polished in an attempt to pre- 
vent cracks appearing in the tool marks. 

The Brownback Tiger is a six cylinder, staggered 
radial type, rated 90 hp. at 1700 r.p.m., and having a dry 
weight of 273 lb. The bore is 4.13 in. and the stroke 
4.93 in. while the compression ratio is 4.8. Displace- 
ment is 3.97 cu.in. The overall diameter is 37 in. and 
the diameter of the mounting ring 13 in. 

A new engine manufactured by the Chevrolet Air- 
craft Corporation which is headed by Mr. Louis Chev- 
rolet, was shown for the first time at St. Louis. The 
model D-33 Chevrolet engine is a four cylinder inverted 
type rated by the manufacturer 90 to 100 hp. at 2,000 
to 2,100 r.p.m. This engine has an unusual valve action 
and the cant shafts are driven by a triple length chain 
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and train of gears. Circulation of oil from the crank- 
case floods the cam drive at all times. Oil is forced by 
a dual gear pump through the crankshaft and is thrown 
by the crank to the pistons. The pump also forces 
through the cam shaft back to the bearings. Special ducts 
at each valve carry a flow of oil to the valve housing 
where it is sprayed over the cups anti springs. Oil es- 
capes front the valve housings through holes in the valve 
cups to the cam shaft housing is returned to the crank- 
case by a scavenger puntp. Cylinders are of chrome 
molybdenum steel and heads are aluminum alloy 
screwed and shrunk to the cylinders. Special exhaust 
outlets are located in the heads between the cam shafts, 
thus eliminating any obstruction to air flow through the 
stoop. Pistons are of aluminum alloy with four rings. 
Connecting rods are forged from duralumin and babbit 
lined. The crankshaft is of chrome nickel steel and has 
five main bearings 2\ in. in diameter. Crank pin bear- 
ings are 2$ in. in diameter. A down draft carburetor 
with hot and cold air control is used and special fuel 
pump is driven from the end of the cam shaft. This 
pump has a capacity of 20 gal. per hr. at 1 .000 r.p.m. 

A new type of exhaust collector ring and cowling in 
which the cowling extends far back between the 
cylinders was featured in the Comet engine exhibit. This 
exhbit. which was one of the prize winners at the show, 
embodied a complete assembly of pistons and connecting 
rods in motion so that their actual operation could read- 
ily be appreciated. Another feature was the cutaway 
cylinder showing the unusual Comet valve action. 

Continental Motors Corp. exhibited at St. Louis the 
latest Model A-70, designed to develop 165 hp. at 2,000 
r.p.m. A 5.4: 1 compression ratio is used and the bore 
and stroke are both 4| in., giving a total piston displace- 
ment of 544 cu.in. The dry weight of the engine, with- 
out starter, is 425 lb. or approximately 2.58 lb. per 
rated hp. 

Valve boxes are cost integral with the cylinder heads, 
and easily removable covers are secured to them. Hard 
alloy valve seats are shrunk in place. Inserts are also 
used for spark plug openings. All accessory drive gears 
are forged integral with their shafts and plain bearings 
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are used, except in the case of the oil pump shaft, which 
is mounted on ball bearings. 

All accessories on the entire engine are fitted with 
standard S.A.E. mountings, allowing the use of any 
standard piece of equipment. 

The new Fairchild engine, of the inverted air-cooled 
type, attracted much attention at the show. The engine 
is six-cylinder with a bore of 3{ jj in. and a stroke of 5J 
in., giving a displacement of 374.4 cu.in. The rated 
horsepower of the engine is 1 10 at 2.000 r.p.m. and the 
maximum power, 122 hp. at 2,100 r.p.m. The weight 
of the engine, dry and without exhaust stack, cowling 
or propeller hub, is 325 lb. The fuel consumption, as 
recorded on a 50 hr. test run, is .560 lb. per hp. hr. and 
the oil consumption .008 lb. per hp. hr. 

The engine presents a frontal area of 2.8 sq.ft, and 
allows vision for the pilot, inasmuch as the highest point 
of the crankcase is 10 in. above the propeller shaft. The 
valves of the engine are set in the cylinder head at an in- 
cluded angle of 60 deg. and are seated upon inserts of 
aluminum bronze, which are shrunk into the head. 

Valves of this engine are of the overhead camshaft 
type: the camshaft and rockers are supported and in- 
closed by a housing, the cover of which serves as the en- 
gine oil sumps. 

Two Scintilla magnetos are mounted on inclined 
brackets at top of and near the rear end of the upper 
crankcase. Flexible couplings provide means of magneto 
timing. Ignition wiring is in a conduit within 6 in. of 
distributors. Main hearings are lubricated through a 
hollow tumshaft. 

The Gypsy engine cowling shown by the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation is in three sections and is 
simply attached to the engine, the lower portion of ver- 
tical section containing the deflectors and being attached 
by means of a yoke and spring arrangement which 
renders removal a matter of but a few moments. In 
closed position, this cowling is designed to provide the 
desired air flow around the cylinders as well as the de- 
sired streamlining for the plane for which it is designed. 

Official introduction of the new Kinner 190 hp. engine 
was made at the show by the Kinner Airplane and Motor 
Corporation. Like the Kin- 
ner K-5 100 hp. engine 
which the company will con- 
tinue to manufacture, the 
190 hp. engine is a five cyl- 
inder, radial, air-cooled type. 
It develops its rated horse 
power at 1,900 r.p.m. and in 
tests it has been run for long 
periods at 1,970 r.p.m. 

The new model has a bore 
of 5$ in., stroke of 5f in., 
and a total piston displace- 
ment of 715 cu.in. Its com- 
pression ratio is 5.0 to 1. 
Weight is 415 lb. dry without 
hub, air heater, collector ring, 
starter, generator and fuel 
pump. Ignition is provided 
by two Scintilla magnetos. 
The Stromberg carburetor is 
standard equipment. Over- 
all diameter of the engine is 
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without starter or generator is 34-}g in., and the diameter 
of the mounting ring is 19J in. 

In appearance the new engine resembles the K-5 100 
hp. model. A simplified induction system, freedom from 
exterior plumbing, and simple spur gear accessory drive 
are characteristic of the new engine. Since the same 
machinery and many of the same jigs and fixtures used 
in the production of the K-5 can be used in the manu- 
facture of the new model, quantity production can be 
easily attained. 

Exhibited by the Lambert Aircraft Engine Corp. was 
a new 90 lip. radial engine. Utilizing a short stroke, to 
gain the advantage of small head resistance, through a 
smaller overall diameter, the engine presented a very 
compact appearance. The engine weighs 214 lb., minus 
equipment, and has a total displacement of 266 cu.in. 
It delivers its rated power at 2,375 r.p.m. Ignition is 
provided by two Scintilla magnetos. The bore is 4.25 in. 
and the stroke is 3.75 in. 

Latest Le Blond models including the Sixty-six and 
Ninety-nine also were shown. 

The new Lycoming R-680 nine cylinder radial aircraft 
engine was also exhibited at St. Louis. Having a bore 
of 4jj in. and a stroke of 4£ in., giving a piston displace- 
ment of 680.04 cu.in., the engine is rated by the De- 
partment of Commerce at 210 hp. This is approximately 
2.24 lb. per hp., at rated speed. This engine is known 
as the model R-680. anil holds a Department of Com- 
merce Approved Type Certificate. 

A quieting curve on the cam ring, and the employment 
of a rotary induction system have contributed to the 
smooth operation. 

All oil pipes have been eliminated, both the pressure 
and return oiling systems operating either through cored 
or drilled holes in the castings. 

Delicate gear-trains and high speed rotary parts have 
been, as far as possible, eliminated. Ignition is fur- 
nished by one dual type vertical magneto with' two in- 
dependent distributors. The whole ignition system can 
easily be shielded, should it be desirable. The lubrication 
system consists of one pressure pump and two scavenger 
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pumps built into one complete unit. Starter and gen- 
erator drives are mounted in easily accessible parts of 
the engine and starter operates directly on an extension 
of the crankshaft. The generator drive is such that it 
may be withdrawn for inspection. 

The Szekely Aircraft & Engine Company of Holland. 
Mich., had on display at the show two new L head en- 
gines. These engines were of unique design in the small 
field. Particular attention has been given, in the design, 
to accessibility and simplicity, including the reduction of 
the number of parts used. 

Two models of these engines are in production now 
at the company’s plant. The first of these. SR-3, Model 
L. is a 30 hp. unit, with a bore of 4J in. and a stroke of 
4f in. The engine develops its rated hp. at 1,800 r.p.m. 
Its equipment includes Scintilla magnetos and a Strom- 
berg carburetor. The total weight, with all accessories, 
is 142 lb. 

Oil and scavenger pumps are of the gear type. The 
propeller stress bearing is of radial ball type, and the 
main bearings are of the roller type. The engine has 
an overall diameter of 29J in. 

The second engine has a 4£ in. bore and a stroke of 
4£ in., the same as the previous model, but has five 
cylinders. At 1,800 r.p.m. it delivers 70 hp. Its weight, 
with all accessories, is 186 lb. and the overall diameter 
of the engine is 31 in. 

At rated speed, the engine has a fuel consumption 
of 0.06 lb., per hp., with an oil consumption of 0.016 
lb. per hp. 

The unique feature of these engines is the L head type 
of valve. By use of this valve, the manufacturer is en- 
abled to reduce the number of working parts and, at 
the same time, the overall diameter of the engine. 
Furthermore, a reduction of weight is made possible. 
The engines present a very clean appearance, having no 
external valves, and good streamlining is possible. 

F ollowing a considerable period of development the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. has produced a 
combination exhaust collector ring, nose cowling and pre- 
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heater available for the new Wasp Junior engine. The 
nose cowling is of conventional design and comes up 
quite high on the cylinders. It carries extensions be- 
tween the push rod to prevent the air leaving at these 
points when the shutters are closed. It is ribbed for 
stiffness and is rigidly attached to the engine. The 
revolving shutters operate on steel rings to reduce wear. 
The collector ring is placed at the rear of the engine and 
is streamlined by a fairing which serves as a hot air stove. 
The collectors are elliptical and large enough to care for 
the engine exhaust under all conditions and special care 
has been taken to exclude any flat sections which would 
tend to produce diaphragm action. It is fabricated in 
nine sections, each attached to a cylinder and one com- 
pletely assembled with a ring of about the same diameter 
as the engine. It carries a single outlet for the exhaust 
which is connected to a tail pipe or discharges into the 
atmosphere. The assembly can be revolved to any of 
the nine available positions making it possible for the 
outlet to be placed at any desired point. One or more 
cylinders may be removed from the engine without dis- 
mantling collector or controls. The obvious replace- 
ment value, in the event of damage to one section, is 
also a feature. A compact control is provided at the 
bottom of the carburetor and is effective, though small 
enough so that it does not protrude from the fuselage. 

U ndoubtedly the feature of the Pratt & Whitney ex- 
hibit. was the 300 hp. Wasp Junior engine. In gen- 
eral the design of this power plant is identical with the 
Wasp Senior, the main difference being in dimensions. 
The new engine is 45J in. in overall diameter and has 
both bore and stroke of SfV in. The displacement is 
985 cu.in. and weight less than 500 lb. 

A large percentage of the parts of the larger Wasp 
model have been scaled down to produce the new power 
plant design. By using the standard rear crankcase sec- 


tion, the Wasp Junior has the same mounting dimen- 
sions as the larger model, providing interchangeable 
mounting with the Wasps. 

The new Rover engine manufactured by the Michigan- 
Aero Engine Corporation, has recently been granted Ap- 
proved Type Certificate No. 37 and is rated 75 hp. at 
1.975 r.p.m. 

The engine has a bore and stroke of in. x 5 in., 
giving a total displacement of 267.28 cu.in. The com- 
pression ratio is 5.1 : 1. The average weight of the en- 
gine (dry) complete with propeller hub. exhaust system, 
heater, cooling air tube and mounting lugs, all of which 
are furnished as regular equipment, is 232 lb. 

The engine has an adjustable clutch to release valves, 
which is located just outside the delivery of the pressure 
pump, and all oil by-passed by this valve is returned to 
scavenger discharge line, with which it is connected. 

Two Scintilla magnetos and the Stromberg NA-R3 
carburetor are used. A simple hot air muff arrangement, 
which is part of the exhaust system, supplies heated air 

The rocker arm cover and the main cooling system 
are sheet aluminum, stamped and arc readily removed 
for inspection and adjustment of the engine. Provision 
is made for the installation of the various types of 
starters. These are not furnished as standard equipment. 

R eflecting the general tendency of engine manufac- 
turers to produce several models with interchange- 
able parts, the Warner Aircraft Corporation has intro- 
duced a new five cylinder power plant built up of 
virtually the same units, with a few exceptions, as that 
of the Scarab. The new engine, which is known as the 
Junior is rated 85 hp. at 1,950 r.p.m., and has a weight 
dry, without hub or starter, of 230 lb. giving a specific 
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weight of 2.7 lb. per hp. The overall length without 
starter is 29 in. and the diameter of mounting ring circle 
is 17 in. Eight /fe in. diameter bolts are used. Pro- 
vision has been made for installation of an air. hand, or 
electric starter as additional equipment. The overall 
diameter is 36J in. 

One notable addition to this engine, which is in line 
with the recent design trend, is that of an exhaust col- 
lector ring. 

Introduction of a radial cooled engine known as the 
model L-7-1 was made at the show by the Western En- 


terprise Engine Company. This power unit is rated 
by the manufacturer 170 hp. at 1,500 r.p.tn. and differs 
from the conventional product namely in that it has an 
L type of head with the resultant simplification of valve 
mechanism. The L-7-1 is seven cylinder type, having 
a bore of 4.75 in. and a stroke of 6 in. giving a displace- 
ment of 744.25 cu.in. The weight is 480 lb. and equip- 
ment includes a Stromberg NA-7R carburetor and 
Scintilla MM7-CS magneto and Champion Spark plugs. 


Valves are located at the rear of the cylinders as arc all 
of the accessories and their drives. The valves have 
diameters of 2J in. 

P robably one of the most complete and attractive ex- 
hibits at the show was that of the Aluminum Company 
of America. Not only material in extruded shapes and 
sheet stock were shown but also finished products in 
the form of chairs for transport planes, and a number 
of forging and castings for aeronautical purposes com- 
prised the exhibit. The exhibit occupied a large portion 
of one of the walls of building “A” and corrugated 
aluminum stock cut in such shape to give the appearance 
of a wing was the background of the exhibit. Inci- 
dentally. this is the first aircraft show at which the trade 
name Alcoa has been introduced by this company for 
certain of its alloy products. 

A feature of the exhibit of the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration was the Pioneer Ocker revolving chair, invented 
by Captain Ocker. army flight surgeon, and developed 
by the Pioneer Instrument Company. This device is 
used in the examination of applicants for army air corps 
service. Four complete instrument boards for spe- 
cialized types of airplanes were shoupi by Pioneer in 
addition to its other products. 

Sixty-six “Aerol" struts couplings anti drills at- 
tractively arranged in horse shoe shape constituted the 
showing of the Cleveland Pneumatic Aerol Company. 

Besides the new instrument and unit panels developed 
during the year by the Consolidated Instrument Com- 
pany of America, an instructive model showing the 
action of the visual tuned reed indicating radio beacon 
were shown. This device which is a development of 
the Bureau of Standards, is soon to be in quantity pro- 
duction by the Consolidated Company. 

I n audition to the regular line of instruments mar- 
keted by the General Electric Company, several new 
developments were shown. One of the most interesting 
of these was the electric tachometer. This instrument 
operates on the principle of frequency, not voltage gen- 
erated. It is fitted with a standard S.A.E. mounting 
so that it is interchangeable with other tyiies of tachom- 
eters. The AG generator is 
of the inductor type, having 
no brushes or rotating coils. 
The spider rotates and thus 
changes reluctance of the 
circuit. The indicator con- 
sists of a transformer sat- 
urated at very low genera- 
tor output and a self con- 
tained rectifier to provide di- 
rect current for the indica- 
tor. Use is made of the 
phenomenon that output 
voltage is proportional to 
impressed frequency. Total 
weight is about 3 lb. 

Another interesting G.E. 
development is the new five 
cylinder magneto which is 
essentially the British 
Thomson - Houston design 
adapted to American stand- 
ards. The unit has a weight 
mrr rnitinM. of approximately five and 
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one-half pounds and can be furnished with or without 
impulse couplings. 

It is gratifying to know that more attention is being 
paid to aircraft plumbing and lighting textures as in- 
dicated by the exhibit of the Imperial Brass Company 
and the Dayton Manufacturing Corp. Both of these 
firms showed plumbing of Pullman type for transport 
planes. The Imperial exhibit included an ingenious 
combination of wash basin and toilet units in which the 
waste water from the wash hasin was used for flushing 
purposes. The exhibit also featured an eight ounce weld- 
ing torch for airplane use and the “Hi-Duty Sky Service 
Connection.” a copper tubing connection permitting tube 
couplings to be made without tula; preparation and elim- 
inating silver soldering. The Dayton Company ex- 
hibited an interesting line of electric lighting and other 
interior fixtures suitable for airplane use. 

Featured at the booth of the Irving Air Chute Com- 
pany was the new “Quick Connector” type parachute 
recently developed by that concern and intended for use 
in closed airplanes. The difference between this and the 
ordinary parachute is that the harness only, and not the 
pack, is worn by the air passenger and provision is 
made to attach pack to harness almost instantaneously if 

A i instructive exhibit was that of the Summerill 
Tubing Co., in combination with Metlab. Min- 
iature fuselages showing various types of construction 
and the effect of various heat treating processes were 
included in a way that even the layman could appreciate. 

Airplane tanks and a number of stamped parts as 
well as other units for aircraft use were shown by the 
Stuart Aero Product Corporation. The features of this 
exhibit included two new throttle units, light in weight 
for the most part and fabricated of stampings, simplify- 
ing appreciably the process of 

Rivets and riveting machines 
were shown by the Tubular Rivet 
and Stud Company, one of the 
newcomers into the aircraft indus- 
try. Tubular and clinch rivets 
and automatic setting machines 
also were features of this exhibit. 

Micarta for a variety of pur- 
poses was exhibited by the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. Propellers, cabin 
interior finishings, pulleys and 
other products of this material are not new but the 
latest development is an attempt to utilize this material 
for wing covering. Several models of sections of wing 
covered with Micarta were shown and experiments are 
now being conducted by the company on wings covered 
with this material. It has been used heretofore to some 
extent for fuselage covering, an example of this being 
the Curtiss Kingbird which was introduced at St. Louis. 

A type of hangar roof trussing relatively new in this 
country was shown by the Missouri Lamella Roof Com- 
pany. a licensee of the Lamella Roof Syndicate, Inc. 
The design of this type of roof is such that load carry- 
ing members are evenly distributed over the entire roof 
area, affording unobstructed floor space. 

Front exhaust units and cowlings were shown by the 
Buhl Stamping Company and an improved type of 
Champion spark plug also was in evidence. 


The exhibit of Edo Aircraft Corporation included the 
extremes in size of standardized airplane flotation gear 
as well as a cutaway section of an Edo float to show 
the internal construction. Several types of aerial 
cameras, including the recently developed general pur- 
pose product, were displayed by Fairchild and an inter- 
esting line of shock absorbing equipment was shown by 
Gross. One of the models of the Floyd Smith safety 
chute was included in the exhibit of the Switlik Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Aircraft finishing materials were featured by Berry 
Bros., the Egyptian Lacquer Company and others, while 


steel forgings were shown by Bethlehem Steel, Endicott 
and Wymann-Gordon. Tie rods, streamline wires and 
other related equipment were featured by Stewart 
Hartshorn and MacWhvtc. 

Welding equipment in action was shown by the Air 
Reduction Sales Company and the Linde Air Products 
Company, while compressed air devices in a number of 
forms for aeronautical use constituted the exhibit of the 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Company. Gears and 
other engine parts were shown by the Indianapolis Tool 
& Manufacturing Company, while Black & Decker dis- 
played its most recent aeronautical products. Airport 
equipment was shown, as mentioned in the forecast issue 
for the show which appeared in Aviation. Replacement 
gaskets in sets for a number of approved engines to 
facilitate overhaul were shown by the Vellumoid 
Company. 
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A Report on the Convening of the Fuel and Lubricant, Accessory 


and Material, Flying School, and Finance and Insurance Sections 


By 

Edward P. Warner 

Editor of Aviation 

and 

Herbert F. Powell 

Fuels and Lubricants 

T he fuel and lcbricant section of the Chamber 
decided that the dispensing of gasoline and oil free 
for aircraft use should be a thing of the past. 

The practice, which had reached the point of not only 
furnishing gas and oil without charge as a means of 
gaining publicity for the products of certain refineries 
but the granting of gratuities in addition was dealt a 
death blow at its meeting in St. Louis, where the Section 
adopted the resolution : 

"That the Chamber and all its members accept in full 
the code of marketing practices adopted by the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

"That the member companies do not donate lubricating 
oil or aviation gasoline to individual operators, except 
that said companies may donate their products to engine 
manufacturers and airline operators for test to secure 
approval of their products. 

"That member companies do not pay monies, grant 
special discounts, or furnish free advertising for the 
exclusive right to market products at an airport. 

"That no member company make any donation of 
monies, prizes, or products in connection with a flying 
project unless the airplanes are owned and/or chartered 
by a member company, in which case they are to be con- 
sidered under the direct control of said company. 

"That no member coni|>any carry direct newspaper or 
display advertising strictly for the benefit of airport 
operators and/or persons not connected with the member 
company carrying said advertising; provided, however, 
that where a member company advertises its own pro- 
ducts. mention may be made therein that certain fields, 
operators and/or other persons are using their products." 

This goes unusually far. farther than any previous 
action of any of the chamber's sections, in attempted con- 
trol of advertising “stunts” and promotion work. 

One outstanding example of the methods at which the 
resolution is directed was cited by the chairman of the 
advertising committee in presenting his report. He told 
the group in attendance at the meeting that a quantity 
of oil had been shipped from a refinery to the 
manager of an airport, who gave away the lubricating 


oil free of charge to those operating planes from his 
field. When the oil had been dispensed, the company 
that had supplied it sent the airport manager an amount 
of money equal to what his profit would have been had 
he purchased the oil originally and sold it at the usual 
retail price. 

Following this and before the resolution was put 
to a vote, it was suggested that it be amended to prohibit 
the member companies from supplying oil to engine 
manufacturers, in return for their placing a plate on a 
new engine recommending a certain brand of lubricant. 
The suggestion was referred to the committee for action. 

The meeting of this section of the Chamber was de- 
voted for the most part to the presentation of committee 
re|iorts. The first was that of the Committee on Fuel 
Standardization. This report said that because of the 
tremendous interest evidenced by the older engineering 
societies in aviation, the committee believed that the 
aircraft industry could safely forego the formation of an 
engineering society of its own for the time being. With 
this in view, it had been agreed that the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Operating under the 
American Standards Association, be held responsible for 
the development of uniform specifications to be used 
throughout the country. 

The materials society has organized three groups to 
deal with gasoline, with engine oils, and fuels other than 
gasoline, respectively. All societies and the aviation 
industry are represented in these groups. The organi- 
zation is now starting to function, and a meeting of all 
the groups is scheduled this month. Responsibility for 
the research necessary before it is possible to develop 
uniform specifications is being assumed by the society. 

A progress report was presented by the Committee on 
Fuel Safety Standards, which is composed of the 
Executive Committee of the Section. The vice-chairmen 
forming the Executive Committee are the chairmen of 
sub-committees organized in the various districts they 
represent. Some concrete suggestions were made in 
reports submitted by the sub-chairmen, but cannot be 
considered the opinion of the committee as a whole. 
These include the suggestions that fueling systems at 
airports should be of the metering variety; the servicing 
of planes from trucks should be discontinued, except in 
cases of emergency: hose and pits should be kept free 
of water : suitable fire extinguishers and asbestos suits 
or helmets should be readily available at airports to 
facilitate the rescue of passengers in case of crashes re- 
sulting in fire : and the grounding of the plane and fuel- 
ing system when fueling is being conducted. 

Most of the work of the Committee on Fuel Safety 
Standards is being conducted by mail as a result of the 


wide separation of its members. When the final report 
is completed, it will be mimeographed and sent to all 
members of the fuel and Lubricant Section for com- 
ment. After compiling the additional material an at- 
tempt will be made to have the Department of Com- 
merce incorporate the safety precautions in its regula- 

The Committee on Airport Fuel Servicing was abol- 
ished by the Section, and the work assigned to it trans- 
ferred to the safety committee. The problem of getting 
all companies to agree not to sell motor gasoline to air- 
ports and to insist upon the use of nothing of poorer 
quality than the government standard for domestic avia- 
tion gasoline was referred to the executive committee. 

The gasoline tax was discussed at the meeting, with 
the result that the Section passed a motion announc- 
ing that it would cooperate the Air Transport Section in 
seeking relief from the taxes now levied by the majority 
of states against gasoline used for aviation purposes. 
This was also referred to the advertising committee. 

Accessories and Materials 

T he Accessory and Material Section of the Chamber 
being comparatively a new one has not yet developed 
as any continuing subjects of arguments as have some 
of the longer organized sections of the industry. Its 
meeting was concerned largely with report on the success 
of the "travel by air” campaign to which the members 
pledged themselves at the Cleveland meeting. S. L. 
Gabel of the Summerill Tubing Company introduced the 
discussion. There has been prepared a special "travel 
by air” insignia, which members of the Chamber are to 
be urged to use on stationery and other printed matter. 

Like builders of planes and engines, those dealing in 
accessories have a serious discount problem, complicated 
for them by the enormous number of potential dealers, 
real or self-styled. A particularly acute problem, as 
several members pointed out, is the treatment of the 
dealer who is one only in name and not in fact, and who 
proclaims himself such for the primary purpose of quali- 
fying for a discount on the insignificant quantity of mate- 
rial used in his own operations. It was agreed that 
discounts should be literal enough to give genuine encour- 
agement to responsible and competent distributors, but 
price-cutting and the splitting of discounts was foreseen 
as a menace which would have to be firmly met. Some 
manufacturers of important accessories and materials 
have been embarrassed by listed prices established before 
there was any distributing organization, when they were 
selling directly from the factory, and which were too low 
to permit the offering of a satisfactory discount without 
actual loss to the manufacturers, even at present levels 
of production. In some cases, therefore, an engine manu- 


facturer has found it necessary to establish very different 
discounts on different parts of his line. Following the 
suggestion that had been made in the engine manufac- 
turers session, one speaker proposed that problems of dis- 
counts and differentiation between operators, manufac- 
turers. distributors, and individual users should all be 
swept away by giving discounts only on quantity purchases 
and making the amount dependent upon quantity, but the 
proposal gained no vocal support. There was a sugges- 
tion from another source that the Chamber of Commerce 
should prepare an authorized dealers' list and that dis- 
counts should be given only to those finding place thereon. 

Flying Schools 

T n the meeting of the Flying School Section 
jL of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce held 
Wednesday morning of Show week, preliminary dis- 
cussion was held concerning the draft by the Aeronautics 
Branch of tentative new regulations raising the flying 
requirements for the private and limited commercial 
grades, with transport privileges available to the latter 
class up to the first transport plane weight class. Allow- 
ance of junior instruction privileges to the L. C. man 
was discussed, but this point remained an open question. 

Under the proposal suggested by Gilbert G. Budwig, 
of the Department, the new regulations would raise the 
present 50 hr. total requirements for the L. C. license 
to possibly an 85 hr. total, with 35 hr. dual and 50 hr. 
solo. The private pilot grade at an approved school 
would be raised to 30 hr. (15 dual and 15 solo), while 
the new requirement for students at unapproved schools 
would be a total at least of 25 hr. solo. The moving 
idea, it was stated, was to further safety through stiffer 
requirements, with the approved school favored over 
the unapproved by a larger amount than heretofore on 
the private license. The new L. C. privileges would be 
designed for the approved school only. 

A study of accident data in the private flier class would 
preced any change in the regulations for that type of 
pilot, it was stated. The proposal is to be drafted, turned 
over to the school operators for perusal, and brought 
up for further action at the general school session 
scheduled for the New York Air Show, May 3-10. 
Definite changes might be effected September 1. 

J. S. Marriott, of the Department of Commerce, pre- 
sided at the meeting, which was fraught with discussion 
for and against changes in the present order. 

Outstanding in their arguments against changes in the 
system were C. S. “Casey” Jones, of Curtiss-Wright, 
Willis B. Haviland. of Universal Aviation Schools, and 
James G. Ray, of Pitcairn. 

“Curtiss-Wright Flying Schools are definitedly op- 
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posed to any private license change unless it is proved 
that the present system is hazardous,” stated Jones. 
"Raised requirements will simply keep out many pros- 
pective students. We are opposed to changes in the 
limited commercial class also,” he added. 

“It is better to continue and improve what we have 
now,” said Willis B. Haviland. “before breaking up 
and reforming the present pattern.” 

Later, Haviland declared that an increase in mail 
shuttle services throughout the country might be cared 
for by Limited Commercial pilots, thus giving them 
added privileges. “But." said he, following a statement 
that the L. C. classification was a stepping stone to 
the transport — “why have a Limited Commercial rating ? 

I am opposed to complication — especially to further com- 

Kay’s opposition to changes were similar to those 
of “Casey" Jones. "You men lean toward increase in 
volume of business," he said, "yet you propose to stiffen 
the requirements, which I think will make the volume 
of business worse instead of better. Many students will 
be cut out.” 

S. L. Willits, of Spartan Aircraft, a leader in the 
movement for reformation of the rulings, answered Ray 
at this point with the statement that nevertheless added 
privileges would go to the L. C. man in payment for 
the difference in price involved with the addeil hours. 

"The L. C. rating," said Willits in his statement 
favoring higher requirements, "means little to the holder, 
hence it should be discontinued or made to mean 
something.” 

Willits then said that he was not in favor of the new 
co-pilot regulation for L. C.'s with but 50 hr. required. 
He told of a case in which an L. C. co-pilot had taken 
a plane on a cross-country run only to "fight” the con- 
trols where he should have eased down and let the craft 
fly itself in the manner of an experienced flier. Many 
a Limited Commercial man lacks the necessary experi- 
ence with his 50 hr.,” he said. 

"With say 100 hr. required instead of 50 hr. for the 
L. C. flier, we might apportion the last 10 hr. for giving 
the flier a knowledge of instruction work, which he might 
use in junior instruction of students up to the private 
class,” said Willits, in explanation of teaching priv- 
ileges proposed for Limiteds. 

O union of the group on the instruction point, how- 
ever, seemed to be somewhat hazy. Apparently 
approved school men did not want Limited Commercial 
men instructing in their own schools. “You want to 
grant the Limited man instruction privileges, but you 
don’t want him yourself," said someone. 

In his proposal for changes, Gilbert G. Budwig dis- 
counted the idea of allowing teaching privileges. “Many 
transport pilots themselves are turned down on instruc- 
tion as it is,” said he. Oliver L. Parks, of the Parks 
School, declared himself in accord with the changes men- 
tioned by Budwig and agreed with him as to the instruc- 
tion question. He, too, stated the L. C. must have 
more privileges or the rating will mean nothing. 

"Tex” Rankin proved the leading champion of the 
instruction cause. "I think the L. C. should be allowed 
to instruct," he said, "because I think the future lies 
with the private flier. Many of the prospective private 
fliers are professional men outside of the cities where 
instruction in schools is not available. Flying clubs might 
be formed in these sections, and Limited Pilots might 
act as instructors.” Rankin then told how the state of 


Oregon had examined several men with but 50 hr. ex- 
perience, and had allowed them to instruct. “No serious 
accidents have been chalked against these men,” asserted 
Rankin. I^ater, Rankin suggested that clubs be rated 
and approved. 

Among other ideas brought out was one by Mr. 
Austin, operating at Pittsburgh. He said that L. C. men 
were limited within a 10 mi. radius of the field up to 
199.9 hr. of experience, — then might fly to California 
with but .1 hr. added. Austin then suggested adding 
to the cross-country privileges as more time was added. 
Several of the group assembled believed this would 
add too many complications to the rating. 

At the close of the meeting. Mr. Haviland told of 
the educational group's suggestion for rating mechanics’ 
courses, raising the requirements from one year field 
experience to two years, with six months at a rated 
school to equal one year experience, and ten months at 
a rated institution for eighteen months of experience. 
This elicited favorable comments all around, especially 
from Mr. Parks, who stated he felt this to lie a very 
important move for the betterment of the field. A stand- 
ardized mechanics' ground course is now being drafted. 

Finance and Insurance 

T he main feature of the meeting of the Finance and 
Insurance Section of the Aero Chamber held Friday 
afternoon and presided over by Tom T. Hilderbrandt, of 
Commercial Investment Trust, was the decision on the 
part of the members present to split the section into two 
distinct and separate parts, one to be known as the 
Finance Section and the other as the Insurance Section. 

The original suggestion was put forward by Reed 
Chambers, of U. S. Aviation Underwriters. Mr. Cham- 
bers stated, that in view of the fact that there were many 
insurance problems that had no connection whatsoever 
with the finance side of the aeronautics, be believed that 
as a separate section the insurance men could cooperate 
better with all departments of the industry, than they 
could as part of a joint section composed of insurance 
and finance men. The consensus of the meeting which 
consisted of two finance men and six insurance men was 
in favor of Mr. Chambers’ suggestion and it was moved, 
seconded and voted to request the executive committee of 
the Chamber to recognize two separate sections. 

Until more finance men could be acquainted with the 
new arrangement the election of a chairman of the 
Finance Section was put over until a later date. Paul 
Bratton, of the Washington office of the Chamber, was 
elected temporary chairman of the Insurance Section. 
He will keep the chair until a permanent chairman is 
elected at another meeting, probably during the Detroit 
Show in April. 

As there are some problems that effect both finance 
and insurance companies, it was agreed by both the 
finance and insurance men to hold joint meetings when- 
ever such was deemed necessary. 

The rest of the meeting was taken up with a discus- 
sion as to the advisability of the two sections going on 
record as favoring the Bingham airplane accident bill 
now under consideration in Washington. The consensus 
of the meeting was to the effect that while the availa- 
bility at the Department of Commerce of Airplane crash 
data might be beneficial to insurance and finance com- 
panies alike, it was not desired to go on record as favor- 
ing a bill that would make public crash data until it had 
been given more detailed consideration. 
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the Air Transport section 

Operators Discuss Existing Problems and Plan for 
Future Development at St. Louis Session 

By James P. Wines 


A IRLINE operators, in building up the passenger 
carrying business, are placing the cart before the 
horse, "Tex" Marshall, vice-president of Thompson 
Aeronautical Corporation, told those in attendance at a 
meeting of the air transport section of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, held in conjunction with the 
second International Aeronautical Exposition at St. 
Louis. He advocated carrying freight and express by 
air until aviation has been further developed. 

Mr. Thompson pointed out the inadvisability of trans- 
porting passengers in bad weather. On the other hand, 
the operators were told that merchandise can be flown 
without regard to weather conditions. Planes can be 
designed for this purpose, he said, so that there is little 
danger to the pilot even in the event of a crash. His 
idea was to obtain regularity in freight carrying opera- 
tions before attempting to create a large passenger 
business. 

"We must come to air express.” Mr. Marshall said. 
‘‘At the present time we cannot fly passengers in safety 
at night, nor can regularity of operations be maintained 
at all times during the day. However, we can establish 
and maintain regular freight and express services, which 
would be more profitable to the operators. There is 
more return in transporting 2,000 lb. of goods at 10c. 
per lb. than there is in transporting 12 passengers. Let 
us drop this passenger carrying thing as fast as possible.” 
Walter E. Schniidt-Rex, passanger traffic manager of 
Deutsche Luft Hansa A. G., was then called upon to 
address the meeting. He cited some of the experiences 
of his company. Mr. Schmidt-Rex said that aside from 
the subsidy paid his company by the government, it was 
forced to rely solely on the air passenger for revenue 
from the time of its inception in 1925 up until 1928. In 
those three years, the company operated with a deficit. 
For that reason the Luft Hansa established its aerial 
freight service, and liecause that did not place the line 
on a paying basis it decided to carry mail as well. He 
then discussed passenger carrying. 

“We make a practice of refunding the amount paid 
for a ticket less the agent’s commission if the passenger 
is unable to make a trip,” Mr. Schmidt-Rex said. We 
believe that a better policy than falling back on the con- 
tract. If we do not return the money, the passenger will 
lx* lost to us forever. 

"We also have an arrangement with the railroads 
operating within the German borders to facilitate the 


transportation of our passengers in the event a plane 
lands short of its destination. If such a landing occurs, 
the pilot immediately makes arrangement for the trans- 
portation of the passengers to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion. The station agent, through the agreement with the 
railroad, will exchange the air ticket, stamped by the 
pilot, for a first class railroad ticket. The passenger, 
of course, obtains a refund from the airline for the dif- 
ference between the cost of air passage and the cost of 
the rail transportation for that portion of the trip not 
made by air. Our air passenger tickets formerly were 
not honored by the railroads outside of Germany. How- 
ever, an agreement has been reached which will make the 
system effective throughout Europe. 

“Our line also has an agreement with the railroads 
concerning the handling of freight and express packages. 
Any railroad agent will accept merchandise for shipment 
either air or rail. The goods to be transported by air 
are sent from the office to the nearest terminal of the 
airline. Negotiations are now in progress also to place 
this service on an international basis. 

“ As far back as 1926. we realized that an international 
xV. law would be passed requiring that we insure every 
passenger carried over our lines, and in October, 1929, 
such a regulation was adopted by the government confer- 
ence in Warsaw. This required that we insure the pas- 
sengers for 20.000 gold francs each. As a matter of fact 
our company carries more insurance than that on each 
passenger. It is of both the life and accident type. If the 
passenger loses his life as a result of an accident to one 
of our planes his beneficiary will receive 25,000 marks, 
or approximately $6,000. If he is injured a hospital 
fee of 25 marks, or $6.00 a day. is paid him. Larger 
amounts of insurance are obtainable if desired. 

"We are obtaining excellent co-operation from the in- 
surance companies. Of course, the chairman of our 
company is also the chairman of one of the largest 
insurance companies, which may have something to do 

"So far as our volume of business is concerned, let 
me say that we did not carry as many passengers in 1929 
as we did in 1928, but the financial returns were approxi- 
mately the same, proving that the average passenger is 
now traveling a longer distance. If this continues we 
will soon be able to delete some of the stops on certain 
runs, thereby speeding up the service.” 
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Major Clarence M. Young, Director of Aeronautics. 
Department of Commerce, was next called upon to speak. 
He announced that certain requirements, with which the 
air transport operators carrying passengers will have to 
comply, are now being evolved, and then commented on 
the reduction in the fare schedules. He said that for- 
merly the high rate precluded the general use of air 
transport but that the new rates which have been placed 
in effect make it available to the larger group of indi- 
viduals who travel on expense accounts. It is through 
this group, he believes, that air transportation must be 
sold. 

C F. Fleming, general traffic manager of Southwest 
. Air Fast Express, then told the air transport section 
of some of the things which have l>een learned by his line 
as a result of the reduction in fares. It will he remem- 
bered that the Southwest line was one of the first to 
inaugurate the 5c. per passenger mile rate. 

“The first two days that the new rates were in effect 
showed us clearly that price was all that had been retard- 
ing the growth of air passenger traffic.” Mr. Fleming 
said. “But even, with the low fares the airline operators 
must have a definite service to offer to gain the patronage 
of the public. Convenience too is the big factor. For 
example, we have a plane leaving St. Louis, that is leav- 
ing the airport, at 8:30 A.M. It is not convenient 
because it means that the passenger must leave his hotel 
before eight o’clock. 

As a consequence, that plane is not as popular as 
we would like to have it. In that connection, our prob- 
lem is to fill the plane with passengers arriving at St. 
Louis on overnight trains. 

“We find that the planes leaving at noon or there- 
after and operating over short distances are the most 
popular. The answer to that is quite obvious. If a man 
concludes his business in the morning, and can get home 
or to the next town by plane that evening it stands to 
reason that he will use that form of transportation. If 
he has to waste the hours of business, though, in order 
to travel by air when an overnight train will take him 
to his destination, he will go by rail. At the present 
time, the short haul can be sold most readily. 

“The present rate of 5 cents per passenger mile is 
lower in some instances than railroad fare plus pullman. 
However, the rates will probably not remain at this 
figure. In fact, we expect to experiment with a small 
increase in June. We do not feel that we can build 
our business on- the basis of capacity loads, instead we 
hope to build up the volume to an average of 10 pas- 
sengers for every 14-passenger plane. With this volume, 
it would not be possible to make money on passenger 
carrying alone. The additional revenue must be obtained 
by some other means, such as transporting the mails 
or other cargo. 

“We know that air line fares ultimately cannot exceed 
rail fares by a great deal ; but I do not believe anyone 
knows just how much more we can charge. On some 
of our runs we are now being swamped with reserva- 
tions. Our plan is to raise the fares sufficiently in June 
to do away with excess demands we now have for trans- 
portation. When the business again reaches its present 
proportions, we will saise the rates again, eventually 
determining the maximum charge that can be made.” 
The question of insurance waS also discussed at the 
meeting of the Chamber's Air Transport Section. How- 
ever, no definite action was taken.'' The gasoline tax 
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now levied bv the majority of states was also taken 
up. The industry is now paying some $2,500,000 an- 
nually in taxes to the states which is being utilized for 
road building, it was reported. A suit instituted by 
Boeing. Western Air Express, and National Parks Air- 
ways to test the legality of the Utah tax so far as air 
transport companies operating interstate lines are con- 
cerned. is expected to establish a precedent and remove 
the gas tax burden. 

T he main feature of the meeting was the adoption 
of the three-day program for the Second National 
Airport Conference, scheduled to be held at the Hotel 
Staffer. Buffalo. N. Y„ May 14. 15, and 16. The morn- 
ing of the first day will be devoted to registration. At 
noon will be a luncheon, and welcome speeches by vari- 
ous leaders in the airport phase of aeronautics. The 
afternoon will be devoted to committee sessions, at which 
the chairman of each committee will read a paper he 
has prepared on his particular subject. These papers 
will be commented upon by the Committee at large and 
changed or altered if necessary, and put into final form 
to be presented to the conference on the following morn- 
ing. The various committees and chairmen are as fol- 
lows: Finance and Accounting Chairman. E. A. John- 
son of the Johnson Flying Service. Inc., Dayton Ohio: 
Hangar Construction. Chairman. Maj. Frank Kennedy, 
U. S. Army: Surface Drainage. Chairman. Ted Newell, 
of the Cleveland Airport. Cleveland Ohio : Lighting. 
Chairman, John Berrv. Manager of Cleveland Airport. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Sen-icing Planes. Chairman, Roy 
Manning of Ford Airport. Dearborn. Michigan ; Legal 
and Legislative. Chairman. Mr. Crawford : Seaplane 
and Amphibion Bases. Chairman. Hermantz of Miami, 
Florida: Traffic Handling. Ground and Air. Chairman, 
C. W. Short. Jr.. Tulsa. Airport. Tulsa. Oklahoma; 
Weather and Communication. Chairman, S. C. Hings- 
burg, Chief of Airways Division. Aeronautics Branch. 
Department of Commerce: Concessions. A. H. Abel. 
Oakland Municipal Airport. Oakland, California: Sales 
and Advertising. Chairman. R. S. Craig of Fairfax 
Airport. Kansas City, Kansas. 

It is planned to devote a day and a half to the discus- 
sion of the papers-presented before the conference. The 
afternoon of the third and last day will be devoted to an 
inspection at the Buffalo Airport, of airport equipment 
assembled there by various manufacturers. In addition, 
actual demonstrations will be made. Nathaniel E. Duffy. 
Manager of the Buffalo Airport, has agreed to set aside 
space for the exhibit' and demonstration. Mr. Duffy is 
also chairman of the local arrangement committee, which 
consists of John Berry, Russell Holderman of the Don- 
ald Woodward Airport at Leroy. New York. John Sat- 
terfield and.William Jebb. of Buffalo. New York. 

Among the resolutions passed at the meeting in St. 
Louis was one to invite the commissioners of aviation 
in the various states to attend the conference. These 
invitations will be sent through their respective gov- 
ernors. Another resolution called for the Chamber send- 
ing questionnaires out every three months to the airport 
operators. This was made at the complaint of the mem- 
bers attending the meeting that too many questionnaires 
were being submitted. It was decided that in the future 
all airport information would be obtained direct from 
the Chamber. Another resolution adopted was to promote 
the safety campaign to be inaugurated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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building the Plane 

and its Engine 

Technical Papers Presented in St. Louis on 
Production Problems 


By Edward P. Warner 

Editor of Aviation 

M OMENTOUS as an index of the approach of 
the aircraft industry to real production methods 
was the staging of a production session by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers during their recent aeronautical 
meeting. Representative as they are of the automobile 
builders, the greatest exemplars of mass production in 
industrial history, the automotive engineers now for the 
first time recognize the term production as fairly ap- 
plicable in the aeronautical world, and find an established 
technique of aircraft manufacture deserving independent 
technical discussion. The very holding of such a session 
is sufficient evidence that in the manufacture of air- 
craft, as long ago in that of automobiles, the production 
man is gaining full recognition as having stepped out 
into a leading role, coordinate with that of the designer. 

The first paper of the evening was presented by one 
of the foremost exponaits of mass production of a 
standardized model. Mr. William B. Robertson of the 
Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Robertson, as the president of St. Louis' largest 
airplane company, spoke on his home grounds. 

He arranged the general topic under two headings, 
denoted as "production routine” and “production tech- 
nique.” The first covers the general organization of the 
factory and the production paper work. The second 
pertains especially to the economics of manufacture, the 
subdivision of production costs and the determination 
of their relation to sale prices. 

Production routine. Mr. Robertson reminded his 
audience, is obviously governed by the quantity to be 
built and by the decision upon whether the construction 
shall be in definite lots or in continuous flow, with 
each part of the plane being produced at an approximately 
constant rate for weeks or months together. Mr. Robert- 
son was strongly in favor of building for stock wherever 
possible, but discussion of that point hardly enters into 
the subject matter, for if a product is constructed only 
in response to individual orders production in the sense 
that interests the automotive engineer can hardly be 
said to exist. Assuming then that construction would 
be started with the ultimate destinations of the in- 
dividual machines unknown at the time assembly is 
started, the speaker advocated an initial run of 25 ma- 
chines as a good average, not so small as to require hand 


work and eliminate all production methods, not so large 
as to endanger wasteful tooling up in the face of a some- 
what uncertain total demand. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the outline of the 
production process, or the flow of the material through 
the factory from its entry as raw stock to its emergence 
in finished form from the 
last machine, or the paper 
work that controls the rate 
of flow and coordinates the 
work of the various depart- 
ments. Those things are 
much the same in all indus- 
tries making a semi-stand- 
ardized product. The one 
surprising feature of this 
section of Mr. Robertson's 
paper was his recommenda- 
tion that sub-assemblies 
should be issued from the 
assembly stock-room without 
requisition in order to re- 
duce overhead and insure 
flexibility. The conclusion 
is one on which there would be substantial difference 
of opinion, and at which production men in some of 
the older manufacturing industries would be profoundly 
shocked. 

Turning back to the control of the rate of production 
in the sales department, the speaker suggested working 
on basis of monthly production orders to be issued 
sixty days before the beginning of each month. The 
rate of production would then be at all time established 
from two to three months ahead, and could not be 
modified in less than that time without some waste or 
dead storage of raw and semi-finished stock. Mr. 
Robertson accepted the sixtv-day interval as the least 
in which it was possible to plan a complete run from 
raw material to finished product ready for the market. 

Production routine, to use the speaker's own term, could 
he borrowed almost intact from many other industries. 
Production technique, on the other hand, necessarily in- 
volves problems peculiar not only to the airplane industry 
but to each individual factory. The builder of the Curtiss 
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Robin did, however, undertake to set forth certain general 
rules, in particular that the general overhead and ad- 
ministration cost, not including design and development 
charges, should not exceed the direct labor cost. He 
set up the relation of equality between those figures as 
having an almost magical significance, and observed : 
“To date, the most successful airplane factories have had 
an overhead, including general and administrative charges 
and sales charges, of not to exceed 100 per cent of direct 
labor, and in fact, on such figures as are available it 
would appear that most airplane factories break even 
on 100 per cent and that the dollars saved by the amount 
that the overhead can be reduced below 100 per cent 
represents approximately the dollars earned, in net earn- 
ings, for the year. As a general rule, unless the over- 
head can be controlled within 100 per cent the factory 
will have red ink figures at the end of the year.” 

To those whose experience has been more largely 
with the academic side of aviation than with commercial 
production, or who have been concerned principally with 
experimental and military work. Mr. Robertson's further 
estimate of a typical relationship between direct labor 
and material costs came as a pronounced surprise. Re- 
marking that labor on military machines sometimes ran 
as high as five times the total price of material (of course, 
not including the engine), he asserted that for small 
commercial planes being built in such quantities as sev- 
eral makes attained during the past year the ratio should 
be almost reversed, material running about four times 
as high as labor. Accepting that as valid, the future 
could hold out but little hope for radical reduction in 
price on anything like the present type of airplane. 

Becoming more specific still. Mr. Robertson went on 
to estimate the division of the retail price of an airplane : 



Basing percentage of overhead upon material and labor 
together, as is common practice, it calculates from this 
table at only 25%, a lower figure than some other in- 
dustries, much longer established and presumably better 
stabilized and less refined and elaborate in their organi- 
zation, would consider not only satisfactory but surpris- 
ingly good. The inclusion of design and development 
expense, to be sure, would bring the total non-productive 
cost up to just over 40 per cent of the labor and material 
(without the engine) charges. 

Next to the surprisingly small figure for direct 
labor and the comparatively low overhead, the most 
startling feature of Mr. Robertson's tabulation was in 
the profit aimed at. Among automobile makers and 
other manufacturers of high quality machinery for gen- 
eral distribution, profits of less than ten per cent on 
total sales are unusual and the figure more commonly 
runs around fifteen. Even the mail-order houses, which 
are notorious for their vast turnover and small margins, 
show averages of about ten per cent profit on total sales. 
Economists are likely to challenge the soundness of an 
industry which makes its basic estimates and sets its 
prices on a hypothetical profit of only five per cent 
under average conditions. The margin for error above 
the line of actual deficit is alarmingly small. 

As last of the commandments for successful produc- 
tion, Mr. Robertson listed adequate provision for service 


to owners without allowing repair or replacement service 
to interfere with current production. He recommended 
that there be kept available for replacement orders a 
flexible and constantly moving stock of spare parts, 
requisitioned by the service department in the light of 
their experience with past demand. He especially urged 
that actual repair work which had to be done on dam- 
aged machines shipped into the factory should wherever 
possible be relegated to a separate department, handled 
by men and with machines having no concern with the 
regular production line. Any other course would dan- 
gerously upset the factory morale. 

M r. Robertson's paper stood alone in pertaining to air- 
plane production in the strict sense. The other con- 
tributor to the program was Mr. Wise of the Ex-Cell-O 
Aircraft and Tool Corporation, who took as his topic 
"Factors Peculiar to the Manufacture of Aircraft Motor 
Parts.” 

Mr. Wise's offering really had more in common with 
those offered at the engine session than with Mr. Robert- 
son's paper. He dealt especially with the necessity of 
peculiar nicety of finish, and peculiarly careful and ex- 
haustive inspection, in the interest of safety and reliability 
of finished products. Like Mr. Chilton in the engine 
discussion, he had much to say of the necessity of close 
final inspection, of preliminary metallurgical examination 
of material and of intermediate check on each stage 
of manufacture of the parts. Thus he laid it down as 
a fixed rule that on the more important parts, even 
bolts in cases where they must carry major stresses, 
there should be pickling and sand blasting and careful 
inspection after rough machining. “No amount of final 
inspection,” Mr. Wise declared, “will take the place of 
such treatment, which will open up and make easily 
visible flaws which would be impossible of visual detec- 
tion in the finished part.” As a further precaution 
against scratches likely to cause fatigue failures, the 
speaker recommended grinding instead of machining 
wherever possible, and particularly the grinding of 
lightening holes. To make the course so recommended 
feasible he urged that engineers should bear the limi- 
tations of grinding in mind when designing, and that 
they should avoid fillets of very small radius, which 
can only be ground with exceptional trouble and expense. 

With the same object of smoothness in finish, die- 
cutting of threads on important bolts and studs was 
condemned. Mr. Wise approved only of the milling 
process. 

Great inspection difficulties were recognized in check- 
ing up on accuracy of heat treatment. The speaker 
noted the value of the usual physical tests, including 
those for hardness and for impact resistance. Such tests 
however, usually involve at least slight damage to the 
finished part, while some necessitate complete destruc- 
tion of selected samples. The only real reliance must 
be upon control of the heat treating process itself. 
“Dependence should be placed only in furnaces subject 
to the automatic control of recording pyrometers, fre- 
quently checked with indicating pyrometers, both pyrom- 
eter systems being maintained in condition by double 
checking against a master standard.” Mr. Wise did 
not attempt to discuss separately all the several materials 
entering into motor parts and manufacture. He did 
single out chrome vanadium steel for special mention 
and. provided that heat treatments be very carefully 
controlled and that inspection lie carried out with abso- 
lute thoroughness, for the highest commendation. 
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Fund Reports 
Contest Results 


Outlines Various Features 
Found on Contesting Planes 


NEW YORK (n. y.) —A summary 
of the practical results achieved by the 
Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition towards the promotion of 
safer aviation has been collected in 
a report recently issued by the Gug- 
genheim Fund. While it is stated that 
no new devices were developed par- 
ticularly for the Competition, the craft 
entered contained features which either 
practically or theoretically arc expected 
to improve the control or speed range 

These features included variable 
wing area, variable wing camber, trail- 
ing edge flaps, leading edge flaps, slots 
ahead of trailing edge flaps, variable 
incidence wing, spoiler lateral control, 
floating ailerons, and fixed leading edge 
auxiliary airfoil or slot. 

Certain general conclusions are sum- 
marized as follows : 



"The Competition showed that the 
design and construction of an airplane 
which will successfully meet a given 
set of conditions can best be handled 
by a manufacturer having a well- 
equipped and experienced engineering 
division. 

"From a total of 27 entries in the 
Competition, only fifteen airplanes ap- 
peared at Mitchcl Field where the tests 
were conducted. Of these fifteen, three 
withdrew without tests, two sustained 
damage in preliminary flying which 
prevented their presentation within the 
time limit, and eight failed to pass all 
the qualifying requirements. 

"It is regretted that all of the com- 
petitors originally entered did not sub- 
mit aircraft for demonstration. The 
absence of the Autogiro was particu- 
larly disappointing, since no results of 
its performance directly comparable 
with other types of aircraft are avail- 
able. 

"Only two airplanes, one of which 
failed to pass a minor qualifying re- 
quirement. exhibited attributes which 
warranted completion of safety test 
and demonstrations. These were the 


Curtiss Tanager which was awarded 
the first prize of $100,000, and the entry 
of Handley-Page, Ltd., of England. 

"It is believed that the following 
devices, all of which are to be found 
on either the Curtiss or Handley-Page 
entries, arc worthy of incorporation on 
various types of aircraft or of further 

1. Automatic leading edge slots. 

2. Flaps, either automatically or 
manually controlled. 

3. Floating ailerons. 

4. Long stroke oleo landing gear 
with provision for locking in the posi- 
tion assumed under load. 

5. Extreme range adjustable stabil- 

6. Brakes. 

"It was expected that more than one 
airplane would pass the qualifying and 
safety tests and that the award of the 
first prize would depend upon points 
made in comparative tests. Since only 
one airplane reached the stage for 
award of points, the comparative tests 
were not conducted and the prize was 
awarded to the Curtiss Tanager. 


"The Handley-Page was a close 
second to the Curtiss entry all during 
the competition. For this reason the 
points for performances are given for 



"The following features incorporated 
in the Curtiss Tanager are considered 
to be points of superiority : 


r. Independently <• 




"As stated in the rules for the Daniel 
Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Competi- 
tion. the object of the Competition was 
’to achieve a real advance in the safety 
of flying through improvement in the 
aerodynamic characteristics of heavier- 
than-air craft, without sacrificing the 
good, practical qualities of the present- 
day aircraft.' 

"Officials of the Fund have always 
felt that the intangible results of the 
Safe Aircraft Competition would be far 
greater than the tangible results," ac- 
cording to Captain E. S. Land, vice- 
president of the Fund. "We still feel 
that way. The Competition has ini- 
tiated development throughout the 
aviation world. This will continue for 
vears to come. The seed planted by 
this Competition will bear fruit for 
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Aluminum and Comet 
Firms Win Booth Prizes 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Announcement is 
made that the Aluminum Company of 
America has been awarded the Sweep- 
stakes Trophy for the best appearing 
booth, regardless of class or size, in the 
recent International Aircraft Show here. 
To the Comet Engine Corp. went first 
prize for booth and exhibit in the two- 
lo-four space class at the show. 

The Aluminum firm's display (pic- 
tured, Aviation, March 1, page 418). 
required a 100-ft. booth. The center 
section represented the engine, propeller, 
and cabin of a plane, while from this 
center section projected wings of corru- 
gated aluminum to each end of the booth. 
In front appeared a series of steps on 
which the company’s various aircraft 
products were exhibited. Martin Jen- 
ter, of Jenter Exhibits, Chanin Building, 
New York City, designed and con- 
structed this display, which, it is under- 
stood. will again be exhibited at the 
Detroit and New York shows. 

The Comet firm booth (shown on 
page 472 of this issue) is a permanent, 
portable structure of chromium plated 
tubing and blue-velour draperies, built 
specially by a New York concern. With 
minor improvements, the outfit will be 
used at all air shows in which the cor- 
poration participates. The exhibit con- 
sists of a Series B Comet, mounted on 
chromium plated stand, a motor driven 
assembly of pistons, zinc rods, master 
rod and crankshaft : and cutaway cylin- 
der with crankshaft, zinc rod, and single 
rocker arm valve mechanism, rotated 
by hand crank. It will be shown again 
at the New York City salon in May. 


Mitchell States Attitude 

(Concluded from Page 489) 

An amendment to the pending Bing- 
ham bill was introduced by Senator 
Bratton, in which he proposed that a 
fine or prison sentence or both should 
be imposed upon anyone destroying, 
mutilating, or removing evidence in 
aircraft accidents. Although written 
to cover all accidents the Senator 
seemed disposed to change his wording, 
at the suggestion of Senator Howell. 
Chairman of the Committee, to limit 
action to accidents such as those in 
public transport flying. Some opposi- 
tion was expressed to any measure 
giving the Secretary of Commerce any 
discretion whatsoever in the investiga- 
tion and publication of facts concerning 
accidents. 

Colonel Young asserted, in reply, 
that there was a large class of sport, 
private, and miscellaneous flying and 
to instruct the Secretary to investigate 
accidents occurring in this type of 
flying would be analogous to legislation 
for the investigation of all accidents 
occurring in the operation of private 
automotive vehicles. 

The members of the Subcommittee 
appeared favorably inclined toward the 
Bingham bill and expected to report 
it back to full committee on March 6. 
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Aero Exports Lower 
For Month of January 

WASHINGTON (n. c.) — Although 
aircraft exports in general suffered a 
slight decline in January. 1930, as com- 
pared with January, 1929. the six 
months’ period ending December, 1929, 
shows an appreciable gain in valuation 
over the same period of 192S. 

According to figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the exportation of 
airplanes, seaplanes, and other aircraft 
during the last six months of 1929 repre- 
sented $2,238,196. For the similar 
period of 1928, the figures were $818,- 
899. The number of aircraft exported 
jumped from 76 to 153. 

An increase was also shown in ship- 
ments of engines. During the six- 
month period of 1929 the valuation of 
exports in this class was $545,415, com- 
pared to $444,459 for the same period 
the preceding year. 

Aircraft parts and accessories, except 
tires, have shown a consistent gain, 
both during the six-month period of 
1929, and the month of January, 1930. 
These shipments were worth $713,149 
during the last six months of 1928, 
while in the same period of 1929 this 
figure had increased to $1,218,683. In 
January, 1930. accessory exports ex- 
panded’ to $198,318, while in January, 
1929, they were only valued at $57,098. 

Aircraft engine shipments experienced 
a decrease in January. 1930. as con- 
trasted with the same month of the pre- 
vious year. The number of engines ex- 
ported dropped from 33 to 25. and their 
valuation from $161,203 to $100,748. 

The decline in shipments of airplanes, 
seaplanes, and other aircraft was some- 
what less. Twenty craft were exported 
in January. 1929. as against seventeen 
this past January. Export valuation de- 
creased from $294,392 to $274,189. 


Zeppelin Builder Here 



D r. Ludwig Dikru. chief engineer 
and manager of factories of the 
Zeppelin organization in Germany, 
shown as he arrived in this country 
aboard the S.S. Hamburg en route to 
Akron, Ohio, where he will inspect the 
Goodyear-Zeppehn plant and construc- 
tion work on the Navy dirigible ZRS-4. 
Dr. Duerr supervised the work on such 
ships as the Los Angeles and Graf 
Zeppelin. 


Great Lakes, S-56 Interest Brazil 

NEW YORK (x. y.) — R eports re- 
ceived here indicate that the Savoia- 
Marchetti S-56 and the Great Lakes 
Sport Trainer which have hecn giving 
demonstrations in Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazil, since December, have created 
great interest in American planes. The 
two craft, manufactured by the Amer- 
ican Aeronautical Corp. and the Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corp.. respectively, are 
to remain there indefinitely, it is stated. 
The three men in charge of the planes 
are Gerald Gjoerloff. of the American 
Aeronautical Corp.; Leonard Ludwin. 
South American export manager for 
both firms; and Salles de Lorena, for- 
merly of the Brazilian Military Flying 
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Aero Branch Handled 
523 Violations in 1929 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— There were 
523 violations of air commerce regula- 
tions dealt with by the Aeronautics 
Branch during 1929, figures reveal, 
which number is an increase over 1928. 
These violations resulted in the assess- 
ment of fines totalling $4,755 in 179 

Fifty-five of the cases handled were 
dismissed for lack of evidence, 163 
pilots were given reprimands. 110 
licenses were suspended, and sixteen 
licenses revoked. Dividing the report 
into three-month periods, the first quar- 
ter of 1929 showed 96 violations: the 
second. 114: the third. 129: and the 
fourth. 184. 

Non-observance of the rule against 
low flying accounted for 102 cases, 95 
pilots had gone in for "stunt flying.” 
94 unlicensed fliers flew licensed planes, 
fifteen did not display the proper identi- 
fication numbers, six failed to have 
navigation lights, and 211 aviators came 
under the heading of "miscellaneous” 
violators. 


TAMPA (fla.)— A new ordinance 
made effective recently prohibits acro- 
batics of any kind over, or nearer, the 
field than l’.OOO ft. This rule will he 
suspended only when a meet is in 
progress. Any one intending to stunt a 
plane must use a parachute. 


Sky Ads, Inc.. Bankrupt 

NEW YORK (x. y) — E lectric Sky 
Ads, Inc., located in this city, has filed 
a voluntary petition of bankruptcy, 
listing its liabilities as $18,047, and 
assets as $15,072. 


Michigan Licenses 
55 Fields, 37 Schools 

LANSING (MICH.) — The ncwlv- 
created Board of Aeronautics of the 
State of Michigan has now temporarily 
licensed 55 airports and landing fields, 
with the new aero regulations effective 
March 1. Temporary licenses have also 
been issued to some several dozen flying 
instructors, all transport pilots, who 
must now be licensed by the Board of 
Aeronautics, and 37 school licenses have 
been issued. 

Considerable criticism has been di- 
rected toward the Board on the new 
rules by various operators in Michigan. 
Some of the complaints deal with the 
strict equipment requirements for schools 
as laid down by the new code, and 
others center around the limitation of 
the Private and Limited Commercial 
pilots. The new code limits the private 
pilot to carrying but two passengers and 
the Limited Commercial pilot to five 
passengers. 

Another set of complaints deals with 
the small operator and barnstormer, for 
the code prohibits commercial flying 
activity except from a licensed airport. 
Though criticism against this ruling is 
great. Capt. Ray Collins, director of the 
Board, feels that in the long run it will 
act toward the creation of better and 
safer airports by allowing the licensed 
airport operator to increase his revenue. 
"It will make the small town build an 
airport when they find they are being 
boycotted by the commercial flier,” states 
Collins. "And we are looking for two 
hundred decent airports in Michigan by 
1931.” 

Eddie Stinson is among the many 
critics of this particular ruling. Ques- 
tioned at St. Louis during the show, 
Stinson declared he thought this clause 
cut too many of the state fields out and 
swept aside the small operator who con- 
tributed a great deal to aviation and 
who enabled many to learn to fly. 


New Altitude Record Made 

WILMINGTON (del.)— Capt. George 
W. Haldeman, chief test pilot for the 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp., on Feb. 28 is 
reported to have established a new 
world’s altitude record for commercial 
planes. Using a Bellanca Pacemaker, 
powered with a Wright J6-9 engine, he 
climbed to an unofficial altitude of 33,500 
feet. (The old record, held by Martin 
Jensen, was 25,700 ft.) A temperature 
of 32 deg. below zero was found at the 
ceiling and ice froze on the inside of 
the windshield and windows and in the 
valve of his oxygen tank, but he was 
able to jar it loose from the tank before 
the air supply was cut off. The flight, 
from take-off to landing, lasted 1 hr., 16 
min., 51 sec. Shirley Short, Harmon 
trophy winner, was official N. A. A. ob- 
server. The barograph loaned by the 
government for the flight, was rushed 
in a plane to Washington by Short 
where it will be checked by the Bureau 
of Standards. 


Midwest States 
Hold Air Parley 

Delegates Favor State Laws 
Based on Federal Regulations 
MILWAUKEE (wis.) — Federal re- 
quirements should serve as a guide to 
state aviation legislation, it was held 
in an informal vote of delegates at- 
tending the Legislative Air Parley of 
Midwest States held in Milwaukee 
Feb. 24-25. The parley, sponsored by 
the Milwaukee Chapter of the National 
Aeronautical Association and the Wis- 
consin Legislative Interim Committee 
on Aviation, was attended by federal, 
state and civil aviation authorities and 
state legislators from ten Midwestern 
states. 

Col. Harry H. Blee, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who spoke on 
aviation developments in 1929 and the 
outlook for 1930, said the government 
sought to formulate codes for the 
manufacture and operation of planes, 
licensing of pilots, and qualifications for 
proper airports, but that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce solicited the co- 
operation of state agencies in enforcing 
these codes. 

Maj. Reed G. Landis, chairman of 
the Illinois Aeronautical Navigation 
Committee, told delegates that he con- 
sidered the ideal solution to air regula- 
tion and legislation problems was to 
place these problems completely under 
federal control. 


Following the address of Major Lan- 
dis, George B. Logan, St. Louis, chair- 
man of the air law committee of the 
American Bar Association, stated that 
it would be impossible for the federal 
government to supply a sufficient num- 
ber of men to carry on this enforcement. 
He also questioned the constitutionality 
of federal jurisdiction over state avia- 
tion activities, whether of a pleasure or 
commercial nature. 

State laws which incorporate the 
Department ot Commerce requirements 
for licensing of planes and pilots were 
favored by the delegates, following a 
discussion of the address delivered by 
Major Landis. The delegates also went 
on record as desiring the creation of 
some state body, other than ones already 
existing, to enforce air traffic laws. 


Trevor Williams, of Chicago, man- 
ager of Universal Air Lines, stated that 
the transport companies welcome state 
legislation but urged that the laws be 
flexible enough to protect the rapid 
growth of the industry. Air companies 
are as much entitled to state and 
federal aid as other forms of transporta- 
tion were in their infancy, he said. 

Following the views set forth by 
Mr. Williams, the delegates declared 
themselves against proposed federal 
regulation of air rates, believing that 
the transportation companies should be 


allowed for several years to work out 
rates that will give them a fair return. 
Aviation taxation was favored only 
where the revenues are used to promote 
aeronautics. 

Tuesday morning’s session was under 
the chairmanship of Rowland W. Pixel, 
Detroit. Speakers included J. B. Neill, 
director of the Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Schools, who stated that the “gyp" 
flying school had done more to impede 
aviation than any other one thing; and 
John M. Vorys, Director of Aeronau- 
tics of Ohio, who told the convention 
what Ohio lias been doing in the way of 
air legislation. 

Discussion of Mr. Neill’s address 
was primarily concerned with legisla- 
tive action concerning flying schools. 
Delegates from states in which flying 
was still carried on in a small way 
were opposed to stringent legislation 
against flying schools, while those from 
the more advanced aviation sections pro- 
posed legislation which would make pos- 
sible rapid eradication of the unstable 
flying school. 

Mr. Pixel advocated a code similar to 
that drafted in Michigan (outlined in 
an article in Aviation - for Feb. 22, 
page 394). Later, it was resolved by 
the parley that aeronautics in each state 
be regulated by - a special aeronautic 
official or body composed of a qualified 
personnel. A measure recommending 
that aviation schools be placed under 
state control was defeated. 

Following a luncheon, the sixty-odd 
delegates returned for the afternoon 
session and discussion was general con- 
cerning Mr. Vorys' remarks. Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt suggested 
that the parley go on record as indors- 
ing the - principles of the federal road 
act of 1916, to he applied to the estab- 
lishment of a national system of linking 
airways, and recommend to congress 
the passage of a federal enabling act. 
She said that an enabling act would 
involve no federal aid expense until 
states had adopted acceptance acts. 

This resolution of Mrs. Willebrandt's 
was adopted by the parley as, well as a 
second resolution which indorsed the 
Watres bill in congress providing for 
a change of payment to operators 
carrying air mail from the poundage 
basis to a definite weight space, paid 
for per mile contract. She stated that 
operators favor the bill. 

A resolution was also proposed and 
passed to make the organization a per- 
manent one to he known as the Midwest 
States Aeronautical Council. Accord- 
ing to the resolution, the governor of 
each state represented, of which there 
were ten, — Wisconsin, Illinois. Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota. Ohio. 
Iowa, Arkansas. Missouri, and Michi- 
gan, — shall appoint one or more persons 
to constitute this council, but each state 
will have only one vote. It was agreed 
that Governor Kohler, of Wisconsin, 
shall become the temporary chairman of 
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the Midwest States Aero Council. 

In addition a blanket resolution con- 
cerning airports and airways was 
adopted including the following seven 
sections : 

1. Income derived from any aviation 
taxation should be expended solely for 
encouragement and development of 
aviation. The conference recommends 
the airplane gasoline tax as the most 
equitable form of taxation. 

2. Each state to provide by law for 
the purchasing or leasing of ground 
for airports by municipalities. 

3. Each state to provide regulations 
setting forth minimum requirements to 
be met by all airports and landing 
fields, with suitable provisions covering 
fields for temporary or emergency use, 
these regulations to conform to require- 
ments and recommendations of the 
Department of Commerce. 

4. Development of state systems of 
airways to connect with and conform 
to standards of the federal system ; and 
each state should grant state aid in 
completing airports on both federal 
and state systems. 

5. Each state to require by law the 
uniform air marking of airports accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce stand- 

6. Each state to require by law the 
air marking of municipalities with 
identification insignia, directional mark- 
ers, and the like. 

7. A competent state official should 
be selected with authority to remove 
confusing air markers. 


The resolutions committee included 
Rowland W. Fixel, chairman; Col. 
Harry H. Blee, T. A. Williams, Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt and Howard 
E. Knotts, Springfield, III. 

Speakers at the afternoon session 
included Prof. Fred D. Fagg. Jr., 
managing director of the Northwestern 
University School of Law. who read 
a paper on “Air Laws as Defined by 
the Courts.” anil Prof. Carl Zollmann. 
lecturer on air law at Marquette Uni- 
versity. Milwaukee. Who spoke on 
another phase of the same topic. 

Following these speeches, there was 
a discussion of the clause ordinarily 
printed upon the airplane ticket which 
seeks to exempt the airplane company 
from liability in case of accident re- 
gardless of "the cause of the accident. 
Tt was pointed out that in almost every 
case the airplane is a common carrier 
and. as such, this clause will not stand 
up before the courts. 


Deliver Alexander Gliders 

COLOR A Dp SPRINGS (colo.)— 
Sixteen Alexander Trainer primary and 
secondary gliders have been delivered 
by the Alexander Aircraft Co., a report 
states. Among the larger orders were 
two to Central Eaglerock Sales Co., 
Tracy, Calif.: two to Billings Air 
Transport, Inc.. Billings, Mont.; and 
three to Pikes Peak Air Commerce 
flying school, Colorado Springs. 
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Chamber Surveys 
State Gas Tax Laws 

NEW YORK (n.y.)— A ll states have 
gasoline taxes and they range from six 
to two cents per gallon, a survey made 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce reveals. The Chamber is under- 
taking steps to have changes made in 
the laws of some states where there is 
no refund for gas used in aircraft or 
where the tax collected from aviation 
is not used for aeronautical purposes. 

Six cents per gallon is collected in 
three states — Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. Arkansas, Kentucky. 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
have a five-cent tax. The nineteen 
states having a four-cent charge are 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho. Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon. Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. 

Utah has a tax of three and a half 
cents. In nine states, three cents is the 
additional amount charged. These are 
California, Delaware. Illinois, Iowa. 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Washington. The nine 
states having a two-cent tax are Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri. New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, and District of 
Columbia. 

I. Disposition o! 

bama^Arhsona — _. 

ratio, Connecticut. Delaware. Illinois 

ana, Iowa, Kansas. Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine. Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota. 
Mississippi, Missouri. Montana. Nebraska. 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico. 
Nfar Vo— lr Worth Carolina, North Dakota. 

i.’ Vermont. Virginia. Wash- 


’s exclusively — II si 









— three slates. 

Louisiana — to . «... 

Now Jersey — exemption must he claimed 
at time of purchase. 

Washington — exemplion authorized only 
ir distributor actually places fuel in lank 
or aircraft. 

III. Refund authorized when fuel is to 
be used in aircraft. 

I. Refund In toto — 2S states. Arizona, 
sas. California. Colorado, Delaware, 
■>. Indiana. Iowa, Kansas, Maryland. 


Arkansas. California, i 
Massachusetts. Minnesota, Missouri, i 

tana. Nevada, N-— “ 

North^Cnrol ina, 

Virginia 


Nevndn, New Hampshire, I 

rtn-nlinn Xt„...U T'-hot'C ImiO^ 1. 1 

Washington (see II supra). Wi 
lifted only If 25 g 


b. Refund in part, tt 


The Most Recent Menasco Placed on the Market 



P ICTURING THE RIGHT HAND side of 

the new Menasco inverted in-line 
four-cylinder engine now under produc- 
tion at the Menasco Motors Co., Los 
Angeles. This plant, which develops 
90 lip. at 1,925 r.p.m. with a total weight 
of 270 lb., recently passed Department 
of Commerce tests. Flights have been 


made with this engine in a Great Lakes 
Trainer and in the new Northrup “flying 
wing” plane. Production at present is 
being limited to test engines to be sup- 
plied to various plane manufacturers. 
Note the lifting lugs incorporated in 
the breather cap units to facilitate 
handling of the new power plant. 


supra). New Mexh 


Mexico. Oklahoma. Pennsyl- 




i Carolina. Tennessee. 


Form Bendix-Westinghouse Firm 

NEW YORK (s. v.) — Formation of 
tile Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 
Air Brake Co. by Bendix Aviation 
Corp. and the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. is announced. These two firms will 
hold all the capital stock of the new 
organization, which will continue the 
operation of what was formerly the 
automotive division of Westinghouse 
and will manufacture automotive air 
brake equipment for the new company. 
The officers of the Bendix- Westing- 
house Automotive Air Brake Co., are 
president. Vincent Bendix. president of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. ; vice-president. 
S. G. Down, vice-president of West- 
inghouse Air Brake: secretary and 
treasurer. W. J. Buttner, treasurer of 
Bpndix Aviation Corp. 


Announce New Rusco Branch 


MIDDLETOWN (conn.) — Russell 
Manufacturing Co., of Middletown, 
manufacturer of Rusco brake lining 
and other products, announces the 
opening of a branch office and ware- 
house at 411-414 Interim Warehouse 
Bldg.. Detroit. Mich., on April 1. 
F Ftihrman will lie division manager. 


Chicago Race Fund 
Has Reached $175,000 

CHICAGO (ill.) — Funds pledged for 
the support of the National Air Races 
to be held here this year have reached 
a total of $175,000. The latest pledge 
of $5,000, bringing the subscriptions up 
to the $175,000 mark, lias been received 
from a group of aviation enthusiasts in 
Aurora. III. 

A committee to represent the Aurora 
interests has been tentatively suggested. 
The names mentioned include John H. 
Livingston, president of Mid-West Air- 
ways Corp. and winner of the 1929 Na- 
tional Air Tour: Clifford R. Trimble, 
manager of Central States Fair: Donald 
I’. Frazier, chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce committee on aviation : O. D. 
Larson, former bead of that committee; 
and L. S. Stephens, vice president of the 
Stephen-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 
It is expected that one of these will be 
named a director of the Chicago Air 
Race Corp. when official announcement 
of the pledge is made. 

Aurora is the second city to pledge 
financial support of eleven cities in 
Wisconsin. Illinois, and Indiana that 
have been asked to join with Chicago 
in conducting the race. The remaining 
ten are Racine and Kenosha. Wis.; 
Rockford, Danville. Elgin, and Joliet. 
III.: Gary. Michigan City, I-aPorte and 
South Bend, Ind. Plans are reported to 
lie coming along nicely. 
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List Detroit Exhibitors; 

82 Aircraft Now Signed 

DETROIT (mich. J— Final lists of air- 
plane, engine, anti accessory exhibitors 
for the Third All-American Aircraft 
Show scheduled at this city April 5-12, 
are now being drafted. With the recent 
contracts for space have come nine more 
planes, bringing the total craft to be on 
display to 82. More than a score more 
accessory firms have also signed, raising 
that total from 89 to 109 ; thus exhibitors 
in the classic number more than one 
hundred and fifty, with 42 firms display- 
ing aircraft. 

The list of exhibitors follows: 



To Photograph 
Eclipse From Air 

OAKLAND (calif.) — An 
airplane is to be used hv 
University of California as- 
tronomers to take photo- 
graphs of a total eclipse of 
the sun which will lie visible 
over a narrow path in north- 
ern California on April 28. 
While other observi 


mild 




clicking cameras 
short period in which the 
eclipse will be total in any one 
location, an observer flying in 
an Army airplane at an atti- 
tude of 10.000 ft. will be pur- 
suing the shadow. 

The purpose of the air- 
plane plan is to carry the ob- 
server well above the highest 
clouds which might be in the 
way of the eclipse observers 
stationed on the earth’s sur- 


. A, c. Siialdtng & Brother*. Stnnd- 
Mr Services*. ^Inc.. Harry stuu Air- 




Plan Second Slate Ship; 
First One May Never Fly 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Plans for 
the construction of a new Slate dirigible 
of improved type are now in process of 

being filed with the District Attorney 
charging violation of the Corporate 
Securities Act in connection with the 
financing of the original Slate all metal 
dirigible. 

Capt. Thomas B. Slate, inventor and 
builder of the first Slate airship has 
stated that it will probably never fly as 
a result of damages sustained when an 
attempt was made to launch, the all 
metal ship recently. A seam burst 
open near the top of the bag at that 
time, due to a sticking gas valve, it is 
claimed, and Captain Slate says that it 
will be more economical to build an 
entirely new dirigible of ii 


repai 




old (i 


More than $150,000 u 
structing the first experimental craft, 
and the cost of a new and larger dirigible 
has been set at from $100,000 to 
$125,000. 

If the reorganisation plan submitted 
to the stockholders by David C. Moore 
is adopted, the company will be re- 
financed and construction will commence 
on another dirigible. There are ap- 
proximately 2.000 stockholders. 


Irving to Establish 
Russian Branch Plant 


BUFFALO (x. v.)— Irving Air Chute 
Co., Inc., of Buffalo, will establish a 
branch plant in Soviet Russia, probably 

lar to the arrangement made with the 
Polish government for the branch fac- 
tory in Warsaw. The plant would be 
financed by the Soviet government and 
operated under a 15-yr. contract by the 
Irving Air Chute Co., which recently 
received orders aggregating $750,001) 
lor parachutes from the Soviet gov- 
ernment through the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., of New York. This is one of the 
largest single orders for parachutes re- 
ceived from a foreign country for mili- 
tary purposes by the local corporation. 

Negotiations for the Russian branch 
plant were carried on by Leslie L. 
Irvin, vice-president and European man- 
ager of the Irving Air Chute Co. With 
the establishment of a plant in Moscow 
for the production of parachutes for the 
Soviet air force, the Irving Air Chute 
Co., will have three foreign factories, 
those in Letch worth, Eng., and Warsaw, 
Poland, having been operating on a ca- 
pacity production basis for some time, 
the company recently started production 
in its Pacific Coast branch at Long 
Beach, Calif. 

The invasion of Soviet Russia with a 
branch plant by the Irving Air Chute 
Co., will be watched with a great deal 
of interest in aeronautical circles espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it is 
reported the Amtorg Trading Corp., of 
New York, the Soviet buying agency in 
the United States, has authority and 
funds for the purchase of approximately 
$12,000,000 in aircraft, parts, and acces- 
sories. together with machinery and 
equipment for airport operation and 


Free Flights to Pacific Buyers 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Free air- 
plane flights are being offered for a 
limited time by the Piggly-Wiggly 
Stores of Southern California in con- 
junction with the Curtiss-Wright Fly- 
ing Service. There are 185 Pigglv 
Wiggly Stores in that area which are 
offering the free flights with the pur- 
chase of a sufficient quantity of gro- 
ceries. The Dan Parker tailoring house 
is also offering free Curtiss-Wright 
flights to every customer buying two 
suits of clothes. Curtiss-Wright of- 
ficials feel that the giving of flights in 
connection with such homely enter- 
prises as grocery stores and tailors will 
do much to familiarize the public with 
the characteristics of air transportation. 


Ship Ten Eaglerocks in Week 

COLORADO SPRINGS (colo.)— 
Ten Eaglerocks were recently shipped 
from the factory by the Alexander Air- 
craft Co. here during one week, four of 
which went to Central Eaglerock Sales 
Co., ^ Tracy, Calif. The remainder were 
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Instrument Holding 
Concern is Organized 

NEWYORK (x. v.) — Joseph Leopold, 
president of the Consolidated Instru- 
ment Co., announces the formation of 
the General Motive Control. Inc., a hold- 
ing company to be identified with the 
operation of firms engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of mecbanica! 
and electrical devices. 

The management of the General Mo- 
tive Control, Inc., which has acquired 
the entire capital outstanding stock of 
the American Viscosimeter Co.. Inc., a 
New York corporation owning the ex- 
clusive rights to the Konheim anti Al- 
bersheitn patents covering viscosity 
meters and related devices, is under the 
direction of Mr. Leopold according to 

which record continuously the condition 
gines of all types, including aircraft 

General Motive Control. Inc., is cap- 
italized for 1,000,000 shares no par 
value common stock. 12.355 shares of 
which is being offered through the 
banking firm of L. A. Baker & Co., at 
$16.00 per share. 


Timken Buys De Luxe Ford Plane 

DETROIT (Mien.)— Valve-controlled 
fire extinguishers for the engines and 
an especially outfitted interior are 
among the features of a Ford tri- 
engined craft recently sold to II. H. 
Timken, president of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. here. The plane is also 
equipped for night flying. 


Increase Gull Glider Production 

DETROIT (Mich.)— With gliding 
gaining such an added interest, the pro- 
duction of the Gull, a primary glider 
built by Gliders, Inc., a division of 
Detroit Aircraft Corp., has been in- 
creased from 100 to 200 as an initial 
factory order. The Philadelphia Air- 
ways recently ordered 50 and the St. 
Louis Glider Club, beaded by H. D. 
Kuchins, five. Mr. Kuchins is now 
developing a glider port near St. Louis. 


Douglas '29 Net was 8403,363 

SANTA MONICA (calif.)— For the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1929. the net in- 
come of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
amounted to S403.363 after interest and 
federal taxes had been subtracted. The 

quarters near Clover Field here, re- 
ports unfilled orders on hand totalling 
$2,700,000. It is said the company is 
planning to enter the commercial field 

engined amphibion. 


War Department Tests Diesel 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Following 
completion of a successful 50-lir. block 
test of a Packard Diesel aircraft en- 
gine, the War Department has decided 
to buy two of the power plants and put 
them through extensive flying tests. 
These units are rated at 200 bp. and 
weigh under 3 lb. per horsepower. The 
block test was conducted by Air Corps 
engineers from Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, at the Packard Motor Car Co. 
plant in Detroit. 


Neic Light Fuel Tank Developed by Ogden Firm 



T his experimental fuel tank has 
been developed by the Ogden Aero- 
nautical Corp., Los Angeles. It is con- 
structed of terneplate steel sheeting with 
all seams soldered and. all baffles riveted 
in place, the rivets being soldered over. 
With a gasoline capacity of 48.2 gal., 
the tank has a total weight of but 32 lb. 
empty, or .664 lb. of tank weight for 
each gallon of capacity. Tests have 


shown the tank capable of withstanding 
a pressure of 5 lb. per square inch with- 
out leakage, failure, or permanent dis- 
tortion. The tank is made with a shell 
of .018 in. terneplate crimped with a 
i in. pitch and A in. depth. Ends are 
beaded for stiffness and strength. 
Interior baffles are of .032 hard dural 
riveted together and to the shell. Note 
the system of internal bracing. 


Foreign Trade Group 
To Consider Aviation 

BUFFALO (x. v.) — Foreign trade op- 
portunities for the aircraft and aircraft 
accessory industries will be featured on 
the program of the two-day foreign 
trade conference to be held in Buffalo, 
at the Hotel Staffer. March 6-7, under 
the sponsorship of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce. 

At the Thursday afternoon sectional 
meeting on aeronautics, Leighton W. 
Rogers. Chief, Aeronautics Trade Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington, 
will preside and lead the discussions. 
Lawrence D. Bell, vice-president and 
general manager of the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp., of Buffalo, will speak 
Friday morning, March 7, on “Aviation, 
a New Factor in Foreign Trade.” 

Representatives of leading aircraft 
industries of the country have been 
invited to participate in the conference. 
Among the foreign trade experts who 
will speak at different sessions are 
Lynn W. Meekins, U. S. commercial 
attache at Ottawa, Can. : Robert S. 
Binkard, president of the United States 
Shares Financial Corp. : Eric Hendrick 
Louw, envoy to the United States from 
the Union South Africa: Edward L. 
Bacher, manager of the foreign trade 
department of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and others. 


Arthur S. Hillyer, of Washington, 
chief of commercial intelligence of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, will speak on “How to Establish. 
Develop, and Maintain Foreign Trade”: 
I). E. Delgado, of Rochester, export 
manager of the Eastman Kodak Co., on 
tlie "Importance of Overseas Trade to 
Our Manufacturers.” Others to appear 
are Capt. Arthur J. Pack, commercial 
secretary at the British embassy at 
Washington; Dr. Benjamin N. Ander- 
son, Jr., economist of the Chase Na 
tional Bank of New York; James F. 
Hodgson, district manager at New 
York for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Dr. Julius Klein, 
of Washington. Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce: and O. K. Davis of New 
York, secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. 

An international foreign trade banquet 
will be held at the Hotel Statler on the 
evening of March 6. and at noon. 
March 7, when Dr. Klein speaks there 
will be a luncheon. Dr. Klein’s address 
will be broadcast over a coast-to-coast 
radio hookup. An informal dinner will 
he held Friday evening. March 7. at the 
General Brock Hotel. Niagara Falls, 
Out. 


U. A. & T. Dividend on April 1 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— The regular 
quarterly dividend of $0.75 per share on 
its preferred stock has been declared by 
United Aircraft and Transport Corp.. 
and will be payable April 1 to stock of 
record March 10. according to directors 
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Prepare for Air 
Corps Maneuvers 

To Take Place in California, 
April 1-24, With 130 Planes 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— From April 
1-24 more than one hundred and thirty 
planes will participate in the air Corps 
Field Exercises to he held in California, 
informs a statement from Assistant 
Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison. 
The maneuvers will he in charge of 

ant to the Chief of Air Corps. 
Maj.-Gen. James E. Fechet, Chief of 
Air Corps, states that the units to he 
stationed at Mather Field, Sacramento, 
will be known as The Provisional 
Wing. 

The majority of operations will be 
carried on from Mather Field, though 
some activities including a simulated 
attack will center around San Fran- 
cisco, which will he "defended” from 
the air. Bombing planes will also stage 
a "night attack” on San Francisco. 
Later, demonstrations '.vill take place at 
Los Angeles. 


This will lte the first 

four branches of Army a 
lion— -will combine in mam 




force in repelling invasion. It will also 
be the first time such extensive Army 
aircraft operations have been concen- 
trated on the Pacific Coast. 

The exercises will be divided into 
three phases, each of which will take 
approximately a week. Mr. Davison 
tells of them as follows: 

"1. First week will be devoted to the 
training of the elements within the 

bardment. attack. This will involve 


erfect 


traffic problems such : 
offs and landings with 
inated operatiot 


:lud- 


of c 


With 

a total of more than one hundred and 
thirty planes on one field, all elements 
must of necessity be very accurate, not 
only for the success of tactical opera- 
tions but for general safety as well. 


"2. The second week will be devoted 
to elementary tactical problems involv- 
ing each type of aviation and including 
practical tests of new. proposed, and 
untried tactics which are evolved from 
previous exercises. These problems 
will be separate for each type of avia- 
tion. During this week we will also 
test methods of radio communication, 
not alone between planes and ground, 
but between planes in the air. We will 
among other things attempt to deter- 
mine the feasibility of planes bombing 
other planes and the sending out of 
S.O.S. calls for protection to units of 


miles away. We also expect interest- 

tests between pursuit planes and attack 
organizations. 

"It may not be generally known, but 
attack planes which are used mainly for 
'ground strafing’ purposes fly less than 
one hundred feet above the ground : 
their effectiveness depends upon the 
speed and surprise with which they 
reach their objective. Up to this time, 
the chief difficulty in these tactics has 
been the inability of pursuit planes to 
locate the attack units. It is believed 
that radio should solve this problem. 

"3. The use of planes in coast defense 
will be the principal theme during the 
third week. The problem to be worked 
out will cover about four days and is 
briefly this: 



Lay Plans for Thompson Race 

CLEVELAND (onto)— Invitations to 
enter the competition for the Thompson 
Trophy Race which is to be held each 
year on the seventh day of the National 
Air Races, will be sent to the air min- 
istries of England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and Spain. Thompson 
Products, Inc., which is offering the 
trophy, won last year by Doug Davis 
in the Travel Air low-wing "S.” has 
obtained sanction for the award from 
the National Aeronautic Association and 
the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale. The large handsome new tro- 
phy to be made of marble, gold, and 
silver, will be surmounted by a model 
of the machine holding the contempo- 
rary speed record for land planes. Thus 
the first replica will be that of the Travel 
Air. The winning nation will hold the 
trophy for ten months. Suitable prizes 
for the winning fliers will also be of- 
fered, the amount to he decided upon 
by the N. A. A. 


N.A.A. in California 
Forms Glider Section 

LOS ANGELES (cAi.tr,)- Formation 
of a Glider Section has been completed 
by the Southern California Chapter of 
the National Aeronautic Association. 
This section was formed to promote all 
phases of gliding and has affiliated 
with it all Los Angeles County glider 
clubs including the Los Angeles Glider 
Club, Los Angeles; Pacific Glider Club, 
Inglewood; Crown City Glider Club, 
Pasadena ; South Bay Glider Club, 
Redondo; Pelican Glider Club, Santa 
Monica: Long Beach Glider Club, Long 
Beach; Riverside Glider Club, River- 
side ; Arcadia Glider Club, Arcadia ; 
San Fernando Valley Glider Club, San 
Fernando; Glendale Glider Club, Glen- 
dale; Pasadena Junior College Glider 
Club. Pasadena ; Hasting’s School of 
Gliding, Los Angeles Airport; and sev- 
eral miscellaneous clubs. Charles Lie- 
nesch is chairman of the section. 

Steps are being taken to gather data 
on glider types and methods of building 
and flying gliders, upon meteorology 
and its relation to gliding with respect 
particularly, to the Southern California 
territory, and efforts are being made to 
have all gliders and glider pilots licensed 
by the Department of Commerce. All 
matters of information and business in 
connection with gliding in Southern 
California are being cleared through the 
downtown office of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the National Aero- 


Plans for the promotion of a huge 
glider meet, to be known as the first 
annual Los Angeles Gliding and Soar- 
ing Tournament, have been announced 
by the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Although sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce the meet 
has the full backing and sanction of the 
N.A.A. Glider Section. Valuable cash 
and merchandise prizes are planned as 
a feature of the meet which will extend 
over a three-day period during the latter 
part of May. 

A program of demonstrations and 
free flights before educational and civic 
groups is planned leading up to the 
annual tournament. Various glider man- 
ufacturers have already signified their 
intention to cooperate with the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce program. 


The tournament itself will be preceded 
by a series of local elimination contests 
held among the various clubs for the 
purpose of selecting the most represen- 
tative glider pilots. The contest will 
feature both lighter and heavier than 
air craft in towed flight, flights by pow- 
ered gliders, hydro glider demonstra- 
tions. and other soaring maneuvers. 

All individuals, clubs, or manufac- 
turers interested in this meet are 
requested to communicated with Charles 
F. McReynolds, chairman of the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce 
committee on gliding. 
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Personnel 

William B. Stout has been elected 
president of Stout-D. & C. Lines, Inc., 
succeeding A. A. Schantz. Other of- 
ficers elected are: Ciiarlks T. Bush. 
treasurer; Clinton E. Seakle, as- 

secrctary and general manager; Theo- 
dore C. Knight, assistant general man- 
ager and a director. 

Georoe M. Lord has been made gen- 
eral passenger agent for Western Air 
Express, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. He is succeeded by W. T. 
Studebaker as assistant general passen- 
ger agent in charge of the eastern 
division. John E. O'Reiu.y has been 
made district passenger agent at Chi- 
cago, and Shield J. Maxwell has been 
transferred from New York to Cleve- 
land as district passenger agent. 

W. C. Vail, formerly sales manager 
of Swallow Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., 
has been appointed director of sales pro- 
motion for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 

Raymond I- Acker has been ap- 
pointed ground school instructor for the 
recently organized Seneca County Avi- 
ation Club, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Bayard L. Kjei.gard has been ap- 
pointed director of sales at the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., branch of General 

J. W. Forgie, formerly factory super- 
intendent of National Gauge & Equip- 
ment Co., has been appointed general 
superintendent of Van Sicklen Corp. He 
will supervise the removal of the re- 
cently acquired Lorraine Corp. to El- 
gin, 111. 

Ray Fuller, formerly with Interstate 
Airways, Omaha. Neb., has been made 
chief pilot for Universal Aviation Corp. 
at Tulsa, Okla. 

Edward J. Lauth, formerly sales 
manager of F. J. 
Kress Box Co., 
Pittsburgh, P a., 
has been made 

ager of Main 

o f Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters 
at P i 1 1 s b u rgh- 
Greensburg air- 
port. He will also 



- ^ John Halfin 

c ceded as Cleveland traffic manager by 
Bernard B. Gragg, Jr. 

Monte Barnes and Leland Peoples, 
pilots, have been added to the staff of 
Central Air College, successor to Uni- 
versal School of Flying at Wichita, Kan. 

Maj. Davenport Johnson succeeds 
Maj. John H. Jouett, whose resignation 

of the Third' Attack Group at Fort 
Crockett, Galveston, Tex. 

I. G. Hendrick has been appointed 


municipal airport manager at Tampa, 
Fla. 

Lee Smith has been made pilot for 
Chicago-Portage (Wis.) run. 

W. R. Angell has been elected presi- 
dent of Continental Motors Corp., suc- 
ceeding R. W. Judson. who becomes 
chairman of the board. Roger Sher- 
man and James H. Ferrv were elected 
vice-presidents, B. F. Tobin, Jr., was 
made treasurer, and Leo M. Butzel 
was elected to the board of directors. 

Capt. Lowell II. Smith, commander 
of the Army round-the-world flight, 
recently stationed in Buffalo. N. Y.. as 
Army procurement officer, has been 
transferred to Bristol, Pa., to supervise 
the construction of 70 bombing planes 
by Keystone Aircraft Corp. He will be 
succeeded at Buffalo by Lieut. E. G. 
Gaines. 


AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 

M.y 27-30 


Juno 28 

Annual R.A.F. Dioplay. Hondon, Eng. 
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Schools and Colleges 

Clewiston Flying School, Clewis- 
ton, Fla., which opened recently, reports 
the enrollment of fourteen students. 
L. O. Duese is owner and Neil Stewart 
instructor of the new school. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, 
San Francisco, Calif., has started eve- 
ning classes in ground school work. 
Classes are scheduled to meet twice a 
week for a period of thirteen weeks. 

Boeing School of Aeronautics, 
Oakland, Calif., is teaching its students 





blind flying by covering the student’s 
cockpit. 

D-W Flying Service, LeRoy, N. Y., 

manship under the direction of Russell 
Holderman, president. Sales representa- 
tives of various plane manufacturers 

products before the ciass. 

General Aviation Co. ground 
schools at Syracuse, Elmira, and Ithaca, 
N. Y., are instituting courses in airport 
lighting. A. H. Clarke, airport lighting 
engineer of the Crouse-Hinds Co., will 

Great Northern Aviation Corp., 
St. Paul, reports the enrollment of 26 

classes. 

The Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education, University Ex- 
tension Division, has recently started 
three evening courses at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of. Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The subjects are ele- 
mentary aeronautics, airplane design, 
and theory and operation of the aircraft 

The McAllen Flying Club, Mc- 
Allen, Tex., offers instruction in ground 
work, navigation, and meteorology, 
under the direction of Les Maudlin. 

The New Orleans Air Line Train- 
ing Field courses include instruction 
in seaplane flying by Arthur E. Cambas. 

Parks Air College, East St. Louis, 
111., has added a radio course to its 
ground school curriculum. The new 
course will consist of twenty lectures 
and about 20-hr. of code practice. En- 
sign Norman Anderson, U.S.N.R., com- 
munications offeer of the local Naval 
Reserve squadron, will be instructor of 
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Mini TRADE TIPS mill 

It lias been rejmrted that 

Midland, Tex., will build an $18,000 
hangar and install beacon, obstruction 
and boundary lights at the municipal 
airport. 

T.A.T.-Maddux Air Lines will pur- 
chase about $60,000 worth of airport 
beacons. 

Bids will be asked for a 24-in. revolv- 
ing beacon with capacity of at least 
4.000,000 cp.. and an auxiliary beacon 
of 5,000 cp. to flash code letter, by 
Commissioner of Public Works, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Airways Transport, Inc., will build 
a steel and brick hangar at Tampa, Fla. 

Alice, Tex., will build a new hangar 
at the municipal airport. 

Purchasing agent of Portland, Ore., 
will call for bids on construction of a 
$223,615 roadway approach to the Port- 
land airport, including viaduct. 

Los Angeles Ground Study and Glider 
Club. 1210 W. 8th St., is in the market 
for a primary training glider. 

Corpus Christi, Tex., is receiving bids 
for construction of a combination ad- 
ministration building and hangar 80 
x 100 ft. 

The Boeing company will erect an 
additional hangar, much larger than the 
present one. at the North Platte, Neb., 
municipal airport, just as soon as a new 
lease has been agreed upon between the 
city council and the aviation concern. 


New Firms Announced 

The Automatic Parachute Co., 
Wichita, Kan.; capital, $150,000; to 
manufacture parachutes incorporating a 
piano wire device invented by L. E. 
Simpson. 

Blevins Aircraft Corp., Candler 
Field. Atlanta : capital. $25.000 ; by 
John H. Candler and Beeler Blevins; to 
conduct a flying school, operate an air 
taxi service, and manufacture aircraft 
and flying accessories. 

Montana Development and Air 
Transport Co.. Libby. Mont.; by H. H. 
Clark, William Farris, and William 
Hebert; to give air mail, express, and 
passenger service over the district in- 
cluding western Montana, northern 
Idaho, and eastern Washington. Service 
will begin when the Lihbv airport, now 
being built, is completed. 

Northwest Flying Service, Roch- 
ester, Minn.; by C. W. Voung and 
others ; to operate a school, charter serv- 
ice, and sell equipment. 

Spotsy Aircraft Corp.. Cleveland, 
Ohio; capital, $12,500: by Paul Haiin- 
sack, Victor Gottschling, and Emil W. 
Peters ; to manufacture a light plane. 

Titusville Airways, Inc., Titus- 
ville, Pa. ; capital stock, $50,000 ; by 
W. C. Bright and associates; to offer 
commercial flying service and to sell 
aircraft. 


Representatives Named 

Detroit Aircraft Corp. — Capitol 
Airways, Inc.. Indianapolis, Ind. ; for 
Indiana. 

Eaclerock — Steve Tuttle. McCook, 
Neb., and Paul Shaw. Iowa City, Iowa, 
have been appointed dealers through 
Rapid Aviation, Inc., Omaha. Neb. 

Stinson — Neil McCray, Erie County 
Airport. Erie, Pa.: for northeastern 
Ohio and northwestern Pennsylvania. 


IIIIIH'" NEW PLANES •■■■mill 

Flight tests of a new model low- 
wing monoplane developed by Mohawk 
Aircraft Corp., Minneapolis, Minn., 
have been conducted under supervision 
of E. L. Yuravitch, a Department of 
Commerce inspector, and it is expected 
an approved type certificate will he 
awarded shortly. The plane differs 
from the Mohawk New Pinto in that 
it is made to use a Warner Scarab in- 
stead of Kinner power. 

The Metal Airplane Co., Pittsburgh, 
subsidiary of Pittsburgh Aviation In- 
dustries Corp., is making wing tests on 
an improved all-metal monoplane wing 
in the factory here. It is also announced 
that exhaustive experimental work is 
being done in connection with the sec- 
ond Thaden all-metal monoplane being 
built. Approximately 20 men are em- 
ployed in the factory in addition to 
the engineering and administrative 
personnel. 

Cessna Aircraft Co. is planning to 
manufacture a two-place open cockpit 
craft, to sell for less than $2,000, which 
will mark its entry into the open plane 
field. The plane will be of a mid-wing 
type. The firm has increased its cap- 
italization from 50,000 to 100,000 shares. 

Franklin Aircraft Corp., Franklin, 
Pa., recently formed, expects to start 
production shortly of a number of 
Franklin Sport Trainer biplanes, one of 
which has undergone successful tests. 
The experimental craft has a wing 
spread of 26 ft., a 19-ft. 10-in. length 
overall, and a gross weight of 1,425 lb. 

The second experimental plane of the 
Yunkers Aircraft Co.. Wichita, incor- 
porating a number of changes from the 
original plane, will be ready for tests in 
a few weeks. 

The Skylark, a low-wing, two-place 
open monoplane of the Watkins Aircraft 
Co., recently passed final flight tests of 
Department of Commerce inspectors, it 
is reported. 

Production on a four-place, all-metal, 
low-wing cabin plane of the Buckley 
Aircraft Co., Wichita. Kan., is expected 
to begin about April 1. Most of the 
designing has been done at the Stout 
Engineering Laboratories, Inc., Detroit. 

A new sesquiplane, the Jayhawk, is 
to be tested at Wichita, Kan., within a 
few days. It is a three-place, folding 
wing craft with wing flaps and extra 
control surfaces on the small lower 
wing and carries a Kinner engine. 


Mill BRIEFLY - 1111 

Approval of specifications for helium 
tank cars, consisting of six spherical 
chrome-vanadium steel containers pet- 
car, as proposed by the A. O. Smith 
Corp., has been denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, largely because 
it is held that the proposed method of 
welding the containers will make them 
of uncertain strength. 

Regulations for the control of avia- 
tion in Louisiana will be submitted to 
the next meeting of the Legislature by 
the aeronautics bureau of the New Or- 
leans association of commerce, in co- 
operation with the state chamber of 
commerce. 

A compact device for developing 
aerial photographs, invented by J. Wes- 
ley Smith of Philadelphia, has been pin- 
chased by the Army Air Corps. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh is con- 
ducting a series of speed tests with his 
new Lockheed Sirius plane, fitted with 
a special cowling designed by Gerald 
Vultee. chief engineer of Lockheed Air- 
craft Co. 

Twenty-five airplanes participated in 
a drive for membership conducted by 
the American Legion throughout the 
State of Illinois. 

Okay Airplane Co.. Okay, Okla., has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver. 
E. L. Kirby. 

A break in a Continental Oil Co. gas 
line near Ponca City. Okla.. was located 
by a company plane just 14 min. after 
takeoff from a field along the line (see 
Aviation, Feb. 1, p. 216.) 

Parks Air College has opened an 
office in the Chanin Building at 122 E. 
42nd St., New York City, under the 
direction of J. A. Benoit. 

Tampa (Fla.) chapter of N.A.A. will 
sponsor a pageant of aviation progress 
in co-operation with Curtiss- Wright 
Exhibition Co. at the municipal airport 
sometime this month. 

Aviation Athletic Association of 
Southern California has been formed 
under the auspices of Los Angeles 
County Department of Recreation 
Camps and Playgrounds, to organize 
sport flying activities. 

Annual reunion of Farm School 
Aviators, an organization of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul men who trained at 
University Farm during the War. will 
be held in St. Paul April 8. 

The new Uppcrcu-Burnelli 25-pas- 
senger transport plane will be exhibited 
at the Buffalo Airport during the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Aviation Show. Mar. 
22-29. 

A spotting device using motion pic- 
tures to indicate the accuracy of anti- 
aircraft fire has been developed by Capt. 
A. M. Jackson of the Coast Artillery, 
and will he tested at Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va. 

Representatives of the Curtiss- Wright 
plant at Tampa, Fla., have organized an 
air meet to lie held March 8-9. undei 
the auspices of the Junior Aero Club. 


AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 




Nyrba Completes 
First Mail Trip North 

NEW YORK (n.y.)— The first north- 
bound mail over the New York, Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line system, along the 
east coast of South America from Santi- 
ago, Chile, arrived in this city Feb. 28. 
ft had been landed at Miami Feb. 26 by 
plane and put aboard the train for the 
balance of the trip. It had left Santiago 
Feb. 18,. the trip requiring ten days. 
The first southbound service was due to 
start from Miami Thursday, March 6. 

Numerous adventures marked the first 
northbound flight over the system. The 
mail reached Buenos Aires from Santi- 
ago on schedule and left the former city 
Feb. 19. The mail plane left Rio de 
Janeiro at 1 :30 in the afternoon of Feb. 
21 behind schedule. The first interrup- 
tion had come at SSntos between Buenos 
Aires and Rio when the Tampa- was 
forced down and a pontoon was damaged. 
It reached Santos safely and the mail 
was carried overland to Rio de Janeiro. 

The plane Porto Allegre was to be 
substituted there for the Tampa and 
carry the mail forward from Rio. How- 
ever, this was attached by the Eta com- 
pany, first of four to be so involved 
within the ensuing week on charges of 
breech of contract, whereupon another 
machine was summoned from Bahia, 
north of Rio. This plane took the mail 
but was damaged in landing on its return 
to Bahia. The plane Pernambuco was 
summoned from Recife, still farther 
north, and the mail arrived at Miami 
on Feb. 26. 

Passenger service between Miami and 
Havana started March 2. The attached 
planes were reported to have been re- 
leased Feb. 28, following the posting of 
a $100,000 bond by the company. 


Roosevelt Field Repor 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — Roosevelt 
Field, Inc., which includes both the old 
Roosevelt Field and the old Curtiss 
Field on Long Island, has issued a finan- 
cial report covering the first 8 mo. of 
the company’s operation up to Dec. 31, 
1929. Total current assets were given 
as $1,296,833 and current liabilities 
$182,953. Cash and call loans totaled 
$786,106 and marketable securities 
$423,053. Revenues reached $461,462. 
This income was divided as follows: 
reutals, concessions, admissions and 
profits on gasoline and oil $132,747; 
flight revenues $119,971; flying and 
ground schools $115,913; interest and 
discounts $115,913. Discounting ad- 
ministrative expenses and maintenance, 
$48,727 remained and after depreciation 
there was a net income of $5,475. More 
than 120,000 paid admissions to the field 
and 12.893 passengers were carried. 


D. C. Airport Site Chosen 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — A site for 
the District of Columbia airport has 
been selected at last by the Joint Con- 
gressional Airport Commission. It is 
proposed by that group to develop a 
280-acre airport on the land now oc- 
cupied by Hoover Field and Washing- 
ton Airport and part o(j,tlie ground 
devoted for many years to’ the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experimental 
station at the foot of Arlington Ceme- 
tery. This site is just the other side of 
the Potomac River from Washington. 
Runways 5.000 and 3.000 ft. long are 
expected to be obtained from this area. 
The Gravelly Point tract, mentioned 
seriously for some time, is recommended 
as a project for development in the 
future. 

Scadta and P.A.A. 

Arrange Co-operation 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — An important 
co-operating agreement between Pan 
American Airways System and Scadta 
has been announced. This agreement 
involves free interchange of passengers, 
express and non-mail shipments; the 
sharing of each other’s airports and 
other airways facilities: and the sharing 
of radio equipment, and allied activities. 
Both companies anticipate an eventual 
arrangement for through mail services. 
Scadta has co-operated with P.A.A. to 
some extent heretofore, such as in the 
use by the latter of facilities at Bar- 
ranquilla and Buenaventura, Colombia. 
These bases, with Colon in the Canal 
Zone, are connecting points between the 
two systems. 

Scadta was founded in 1919 by Ger- 
man interests to operate in Colombia 
principally along the Magdalena River 
route into the interior of that country. 
It was so well managed and proved such 
an aid to transportation throughout that 
area that the line became the first 
successful commercial venture of its sort 
in the world. Its lines now comprise 
a 3,000-mi. network and the service it 
renders includes a system of messengers 
on special rail cars, mounted couriers, 
Indian runners and automobiles. 


Boeing Patents Instrument Plan 

CHICAGO (ill.) — Boeing has pat- 
ented its new instrument board, it has 
been announced. This board is designed 
so that air speed indicator, altimeter and 
tachometer hands may be arranged in a 
horizontal line under any given set of 
conditions. Then if the plane loses alti- 
tude, all hands drop below the line simul- 
taneously and if the plane climbs the 
hands swing upward. 


Pontiac Port Has 
Complete Equipment 

Receiver of First A-l-A 
Rating Described Further 
PONTIAC (mich.)— The local mu- 
nicipal airport, the first to receive the 
federal A-l-A port rating [see Avia- 
tion for Feb. 15], is described as fol- 
lows: The Pontiac Municipal airport 
is located 6 mi. north west of the 
city of Pontiac, at an elevation of 970 
feet. The field is a rectangle of 240 
acres, with dimensions 2,640 by 3.960 
feet, the longer axis running east and 
west, the direction of prevailing winds. 
It is at the intersection of two paved 
highways, giving access to the center 
of the city over two routes approxi- 
mately 6 mi. long. The entire field is 
available for landing, there being no 
specific runways. The soil is sandy 
gravel, the drainage is natural and there 
is a minimum slope of 1 per cent The 
field has been plowed, graded, rolled, 
leveled and seeded. 

Equipment includes two hangars 
with complete operating, shop, storage, 
terminal and rest room quarters. The 
city has provided a brick and steel 
hangar measuring 100x100 ft. with 
20-ft. clearance and a 12-ft. lean-to for 
office and shop space along one en- 
tire side of the building. Steel doors 
equipped with roller bearing wheels and 
electric locomotion permit complete 
opening of one end of the building. 
The hangar provides storage for per- 
“ and transient planes and the 

? <|Ui 

on the field. 

T.A.C. Has Service Hangar 

The second hangar is the Michigan 
headquarters of the Thompson Aero- 
nautical Corp., operating C.A.M.27. 
The hangar conforms to the architec- 
tural design of the municipal structure 
and measures 120x120 ft., with 20 ft. 
clearance. Adjoining is a two-story, ad- 
ministration building measuring 40x120 
ft. On the first floor are sales and 
display rooms for planes and accessories 
and the accounting department. On the 
second floor are the superintendent’s 
office, pilots’ quarters equipped with 
beds and lockers, a store room and rest 
and class rooms. 

Separate buildings house the shop 
and servicing department, including a 
boiler room, test room, welding room, 
dope room and engine overhaul quar- 
ters. The latter contains 10,000 sq.ft, 
of floor space and is completely equipped 
for servicing all makes of engines. The 
test room contains 800 sq.ft, and is 
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Pontiac Port Complete 

(Continued from page 499) 

equipped with a special testing block 
designed by T.A.C. 

The held has a complete illuminating 
system especially designed by H. J. 
Morton, city electrician. A 50-ft. steel 
tower carries a revolving beacon 
equipped with a 1,000 watt, 120 volt 
lamp and an automatic lamp changer. 
Boundary lights, spaced at 250-ft. inter- 
vals, are mounted on pipe standards and 
connected in a three-wire circuit that 
insures lights at 500-ft. spaces in the 
event of failure of one circuit. Ob- 
stacle lights mark a depression now 
being filled in. The hangar exterior is 
flood lighted and marked with obstacle 
lights and on the hangar is a wind 
dome illuminator. Auxiliary flood units 
are mounted on the hangar to provide 
additional illumination in getting planes 
in and out on the concrete apron. A 
500 watt ceiling projector is mounted 
outside the operations office. 

Field illumination is provided by. two 
batteries of incandescent flood lights, 
each containing six units spaced 8 ft. 
apart, one battery being located at the 
center of the south landing area and the 
other at the center of the west landing 
area. Each unit contains a 3.000 watt, 
32 volt lamp with 24-in. diffusing lens. 
Obstacle lights arc placed on electric 
power poles on the south side of the 
field, the only overhead projection within 
a mile of the field on all four sides. 



Two New Strip Maps Ready 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The Aero- 
nautics Branch has announced publica- 
tion of two new strip maps: No. 112, 
the Milwaukee-St. Paul airway; No. 2, 
the Cincinnati-Chicago airway. 


Neic Kansas City Headquarters Building 



A $60,000 administration building 
located in the southeast corner of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) 687-acre mu- 
nicipal airport was completed recently. 
The exterior is of brick, trimmed with 
terra cotta, and embodies a modernistic 
suggestion in architecture. A concrete 
taxi-way abuts the west end of the wait- 
ing room so that passengers may board 
the planes directly from the room. 

Tlie first floor contains waiting room, 
ticket offices, telegraph offices and rest 


rooms. The waiting room is finished 
with tile floor, rough plaster walls and 
beamed ceiling done in sky blue with 
the beams painted with various colors 
and figures. The second floor contains 
offices of the field manager, airline traffic 
officials, bed rooms and showers for 
pilots. Porches, covered in summer 
with bright-colored canopies, occupy the 
roofs of the north and south wings on 
the second floor. The third floor is a 


S.A.F.E. Extends Service 

TULSA (okla.) — Effective March 3, 
Southwest Air Fast Express inaugu- 
rated several changes in its operations 
as follows: The morning Tulsa-Okla- 
homa City run has been extended to 
Wichita Falls, Fort Worth and Dallas; 
the Sweetwater-Big Spring (Tex.) run 
has been extended to Midland, Tex.; a 
second section has been put on the 12:50 
p.m. Tutsa-Oklahoma City-Wichita Falls 
run and the 10:20 a.m. return service 
over the -same route. 


Huge Port Project 
In Boston Announced 

BOSTON (mass.)— Plans for the de- 
velopment of a 1,200-acre private air- 
port at Norwood, 12 mi. from this city, 
have been announced. Construction ot 
various sporting facilities such as 
tennis courts, swimming pools, airport 
hotel, etc., is included in the project. 
Boston may be reached from the airport 
site in about 45 min. by railroad. 

A cross-section of the soil make-up 
from top to bottom is as follows: Peat, 
fine sand, coarse sand and gravel, gravel 
to a hard impervious layer of gravel 
with binder. The distance from the top 
to the hard bottom is between 120 and 
140 in. The surrounding uplands are: 
Loam, sand gravel, coarse gravel, rock 
and some ledge. Acquisition of the land 
and engineering to date has cost about 
$300,000. The next stages of construc- 
tion will require about $700,000, and it 
is expected that the complete develop- 
ment will involve about $3,000,000. 


Airport Discussions 
At Meetings Planned 

Meetings for the discussion of airport 
matters will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
during the aircraft show. March 26- 
April 1. The speakers and their sub- 
jects announced to date are: Airport 
Lighting, by L. A. S. Wood, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
Hangar Construction, by M. T. Clark, 
Truscon Steel Co.; Aviation Insurance, 
by Fred N. Davey, Barber & Baldwin, 
Inc.; Heating of Hangars, by Lieut. 
Commander Bloomfield, Texo Heater & 
Mfg. Co.; Airport Layout, a representa- 
tive of the Austin Company; The Use 
of Small Tools in Servicing Aircraft, 
by Ray T. Mitten, of Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Co.; Operations, by 
Lieut. S. C. Huffman, the Aviation 
Corp. 

New developments in airport lighting 
will be discussed by H. C. Ritchie, aero- 
nautic specialist in the lighting section 
of ^ the^General Electric Co., Schencc- 

of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, at Pittsburgh, March 12. 
The future of air transports will be 
discussed by Maj. Thomas Lanphier. 

Northwest Plane on New Schedule 


ST. PAUL (minn.) — Northwest Air- 
ways has placed its Chicago-Twin Cities 
Grey Eagle service on summer schedule. 
The plane now leaves Chicago at 3 p.m. 
and arrives at St. Paul at 6:55 p.m. It 
leaves St. Paul at 8 :45 a.m. and arrives 
at Chicago at 12 :25 p.m. 
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Stout Announces 
Additions to Services 

DETROIT (mich.) — Stout Air Serv- 
ices, Inc., added a fourth transport plane 
each way daily between Detroit and 
Cleveland, beginning March 1. The new 
plane will leave the Detroit and Cleve- 
land terminals at 3 :45 p.m. In order 
to permit later departures the regular 5 
p.m. plane between the cities beginning 
March 1 departs at 5:30 p.m. With 
the added plane the Stout Company now 
has planes operating each way between 
Detroit and Cleveland at 10 a.m., 1:30 
p.m., 3 :45 p.m., and 5 p.m. daily except 
Sunday. 

On March 1, Stout took over the 
large Austin Hangar at Cleveland, using 
it as a base for the Cleveland activities 
as well as a storage and service depot 
for planes other than its own. The 
Cleveland base mechanical staff will be 
increased to 18 or more men, among 
whom will be 11 members of the De- 
troit and the Chicago mechanical staff 
transferred to Cleveland. John Halpin, 
former Cleveland traffic manager, will 
be in charge of the hangar and manager 
of the Cleveland service division. Hal- 
pin is a brother of Tom Halpin, Cincin- 
nati airplane manufacturer. 


Army Offers N. Y. Marine Base 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— The War De- 
partment has announced its allocation 
of a tract of water consisting of slightly 
more than three acres north of Bedloes 

for a seaplane base. Proposals for leas- 
ing this site are being received at Wash- 
ington up to March 25. The site is al- 
most 2 mi. by water from the tip of 
Manhattan. This is considered by many 

chiefly a substitute for the often-agitated 


Detroit Lighting Work Awarded 

DETROIT (mich.)— The Enterprise 
Electric Co. of this city, has been 
awarded the contract for placing ob- 
struction lights about Detroit City Air- 
port, William J. Wallace, engineer- 
manager of the airport, announced here 
recently. The Enterprise bid was $10,- 
890. The same company was awarded 
the contract for installation of boundary 
lights now completed on the airport, 
their bid on that project totalling $23,- 
850. The City Council will call for 
bids soon on a 24-in. main revolving 
beacon of at least 4,000,000 cp. and 
and auxiliary flash beacon of 5,000 cp. 
A floodlighting arrangement is being 
studied. 

Radio Equipment 
Ordered by W.A.E. 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Western 
Air Express officials have announced 
placing contracts for approximately 
$200,000 worth of radio equipment 
with the Western Electric Co. This 
order provides for two-way radio tele- 
phone installations in 29 planes and 17 
ground stations. The sets installed in 
the planes themselves will lie automatic, 
it merely being necessary for the pilot 
to plug in and talk. Both pilot and co- 
pilot will be equipped with helmets in- 
corporating headphones and voice 

The plane sets weigh about 163 lb. 
and are placed in the rear of the fusel- 
age. Both ground and plane stations are 
to be of the crystal controlled type, 100 
per cent modulated and operating on 
the 3,070 kc. frequency recently assigned 
to W. A. E. Ground stations will be of 
400-watt power while plane stations 
will be of 50-watt capacity. It is ex- 
pected to lie possible to obtain weather 
broadcast service and radio beacon sig- 
nals over these sets as well as maintain- 
ing contact with ground stations. 


Air Mail Statistical Report for December, 1929 
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Anticipate Favorable 
Action on Watres Bill 

WASHINGTON (d. a)— Action fa- 
vorable to the Watres air mail bill is 
expected by March 10. By that time 
it is hoped the bill will be reported out 
to the floor of the House with the 
approval of the Post Offices and Post 
Roads Committee, before whom it is 
now pending. No executive session has 
been held on the bill since its public 
hearing, due to the absence from Wash- 
ington of Representative Archie D. 
Sanders, chairman of the committee. 

Opposition is expected to develop in 
the committee, however, to the pro- 
vision authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to award contracts by negotiation 
and without advertising for or con- 
sidering bids. Such requests are fre- 
quently submitted by cabinet officers, 
and as frequently disapproved. 

Under numerous decisions handed 
down by the Comptroller General, the 
"lowest responsible bidder,” to whom 
government officials are instructed to 
award contracts after advertisement, 
has been defined as the lowest bidder 
who can post the required bond. As 
this is simply a matter of finances, and 
does not take into account experience, 
character of the organization, and per- 
sonnel, a provision allowing the Post- 
master General more leeway in the 
award of contracts is considered de- 
sirable.^ hence the “contract by negotia- 


Air-Messenger Rates Lowered 

NEW YORK (N. Y.)— A substantial 
reduction in rates for the air-messenger 
service, operated jointly between this 
city and Boston by Colonial Air Trans- 
port and Western Union, has been an- 
nounced. The previous flat charge of $5 
for all packages weighing up to 5 lb. has 
been changed to the following: Pack- 
ages weighing up to 1 lb., $1.25; 2 lb., 
$2; 5 lb., $3: 10 lb., $4; 15 lb. $5, and 
$1 per pound for each 5 lb. over that 
weight]. This service includes collection 

portation over the airway by regular 
Colonial passenger plane. In the six 
months the service has been in operation 
traffic has averaged about 50 packages 
per month. Photographic and news 
services have been heaviest users. 

Standard Changes Route 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Effective 
March 1 the Los Angeles- El Paso route 
of Standard Airlines has been changed 
to include San Diego and El Centro as 
regular stops each way. This marks the 
abandonment of flying through the San 
Gorgonio Pass east of San Bernardino, 
which has been the only hazardous por- 
tion of the entire route. Although the 
re-routing of the line adds approxi- 
mately 100 mi. to the established 800-mi. 
route between Los Angeles and El 
Paso, the present schedule will not be 
effected. This is possible, due to the 
wide margin allowed on the schedule. 
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North Central port are three runways 500 ft. wide 

T he detroit-wayne Industrial Air- 
port Corp., owners of the mile- 
square 

the Bahen & Wright Co. 

: . , ,,, . A wrecking crew has started 

.Stratton budding. I he building will Hans for leasing the 968-acre airport <| own the old hangar of the Boston Air- 


terminal project but that stumps still 
stud the ground and none of the low 
ground has been filled. 

— inn V." y~'. % The Washington Air Terminal Corp., 

a 100-lt. gravel str.p through the NationaI Pr£ss B ldg„ Washington. 

. . , r. 1 wo of the runways will be p q has awarded the contract for 

jare airport on which Stinson Air- 2.500 ft. long, while the third will be ,2 5x i3 0 f t . hangar and shop building tc 
ift Corp. is located, recently announced 2.160 It. in length. Fifty-one lights will t | le g a | len & YVright Co. of that city, 
plans for erection of a modern admin- be installed. * * 

le building will Plans for lc _ . „ lw . 

• r E ! Mo , nte >“ ve been tabled by hw so“ong ta an e'ye- 

.s Antrales ( mini v Rnard of . .. • , . . 


be the first unit of a comprehensive de- 
velopment planned for the future. No the Los Angeles County Board of 
immediate beginning on the admmistra- Supervisors, due to the lack of funds 
tion structure is expected. with which to complete necessary im- 

The entire building project, officers of provements. It is thought the plan will 
the corporation said, will involve an be reconsidered as soon as funds are 
expenditure of about $2,000,000. Beside available. 

Stinson, the airport property also con- Ashland, Ore., has purchased a 65- 
tains considerable acreage recently pur- acre tract of land about 1 mi. south of 
chased by Detroit Aircraft Corp., which town which it proposes to develop as an 
concern, according to Detroit-Wayne airport immediately. A 2,000-ft. runway 
officials, plans to center its major ac- in the direction of prevailing winds will 
tivities there. Detroit Aircraft already be constructed and the field will be 
owns the circular airport on Grosse lie lighted. 

on which the ZMC-2 was built. The Nampa, Ida., has awarded the con- 
Grosse lie Airport is now field head- tract for a 36x40 ft. hangar at the 
quarters for Curtiss-Wright Flying municipal airport. 

Service of Michigan. Central 

Issuance of $40,000 in bonds for con- A new airport to he known 
struction of a terminal building at Port of Omaha, is to be laid ot 
Wold-Chamberlain Municipal Airport 400-acre tract 10 mi. from the city, 
has been authorized by the Minneapolis Work on the field is to be started as 
city council. The structure will house soon as weather permits. It is to be 

headquarters for the field, and will have financed by a national aviation concern of an airport on a 167-1 
a large waiting room, restaurant and whose name is withheld. Deeds to the chased from the city of Fort Pierce, 
quarters for visiting pilots. 

Work will commence immediately on 
the erection of a large heated hangar 
for commercial purposes at the Regina 
(Sask.) Municipal Airport. The Re- 
gina Air Board appropriated $25,000 
for this purpose and is planning 
spend approximately $100,000 
development of a modern port. 


the middle of the Boston Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 

A new 75x1,800 ft. runway has been 
completed at Rodgers Airport, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Report of the executive cl 

the Chamber of Commerce i 
committee incorporating recommenda- 
tions for improvements to the Jackson- 
ville Municipal Airport was accepted 
recently. Recommendations call for ex- 
on- penditure of $18,585 for improvement in 
the the lighting system; installation of a 
radio receiving set ; improvements to the 
water system, and other changes neces- 
the sary to round out the facilities at the 
n a port. The balance of $4,415 of the 
$23,000 fund made available for this 
work will be held in reserve. 

Preliminary work on the development 


•ill adjoin the present Boeing field 
Fort Crook. About $1,000,000 is ' 
invested and a two-story hangar i: 
of the program. 

Porterfield Aviation Interests, Inc., of have been petitioned 
the Kansas City, will erect a three-plane lights at the Ware County Airport 

hangar at the Falls City (Neb.) Air- Waycross, Ga. The port is already 


long and 200 ft. wide will be built and 
later hangars and other buildings will 
part he constructed. 

The commissioners of Ware County 
install border 


The Moose Jaw (Sask.) Municipal port before June 
Airport is ready for night flying, the 
3,200,000 cp. beacon having been com- It is reported 
pleted and placed in operation. The timber have been partially cleared off 
flood, boundary and obstruction lights the site of the New Haven (C< 
ready 


equipped with beacon lights for n „ 
flying, a four-plane hanger and elec- 
and heavy trical connections. 

* 1 B. Russell Shaw is in charge of the 

building of Tampa's new airport. 


The city council has appropriated 
$4,000 for equipping the Janesville 
(Wis.) Airport with boundary and 
beacon lights. 

W. J. Newman; 21 N. Curtis, Chi- 
cago. is having plans prepared for 
60x80 ft. hangar costing about $20,000 
at Mirror Lake, Wis. 

A committee has been appointed by 
the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce to 
make a survey of possible improvements 
to the municipal airport here. Follow- 
ing the committee report steps will be 
taken to carry out the recommendations 
which are deemed feasible at this time 
in order to insure the local port the 
continued highest rating of the depart- 
ment of commerce. Additional grading 
will be undertaken this spring, it is ex- 
pected, to put the field in the best of 
shape for use by the Boeing transports. 

The Harmon County Chamber of 
Commerce, Hollis, Okla., of which 
J. W. Ratekin is secretary and man- 
ager, is planning establishment of an 
airport, and will erect a hangar. 

Among the improvements now being 
completed at the Burley (Ida.) Air- 


Colonial Moves Into New Hangar at Newark 



T his is the new hangar which 
Colonial has leased at the Newark 
(N. J.) Airport. It was built by the 
City of Newark at a cost of $110,000 
and has been leased to the Colonial 
interests. The structure measures 160 
x 120 ft. overall. The storage space 
for planes measures 120 ft. square. On 
both sides of the building arc wings 
20 ft. wide and extending the full 
length of the side. The wing on the 
left, facing the hangar, includes on the 


first floor a ticket office, a 20 x 60-ft. 
waiting room and on the second floor 
three operation offices and a room which 
eventually will be used as a school 
room. On the first floor of the other 
wing is a machine shop and a stock 
room. Upstairs is a radio room with 
dormitory and lounge for pilots. The 
structure is of steel and brick and 
the wings are finished with plaster. 
The hangar will accommodate five Ford 
transport planes. 
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The Illinois State Legislature has 
voted to permit park boards to assume 
direction of the operation of airports as 
part of their duties. 

Airview Flying Service, Inc., oper- 
ating Red Bank (N. J.) Airport, re- 
ports net earnings of $9,711.16 for 
1929 before depreciation, and has de- 
clared a three per cent dividend for the 
year on the 1,212 shares of $100 par 
value preferred stock outstanding. 

To make room for installation of ad- 
ditional weather bureau facilities in the 
control building at Lambert-St. Louis 
Field, T.A.T.-Maddux field office has 
been moved to the Robertson Service 
Co. hangar, and the field manager’s 
office has been moved to the control 
building. 

Standard Airlines’ route between Los 
Angeles and El Paso was changed 
March 1 to include San Diego and El 
Centro, Calif. 

An airport and civic center for 
Queens Borough, New York City, be- 
tween Maspeth and Middle Village, has 
been proposed by the Regional Plan for 
New York and its Environs. It would 
be within 15 min. from Times Square. 

Western Air Express has ordered 
$200,000 worth of radio equipment from 
Western Electric Co. 

Yukon Airways and Exploration Co., 
Ltd., has ordered a new Ryan plane for 
the Whitehorse-Mayo-Dawson service. 
It is a six-passenger Brougham with 
W right J-6 300 hp. engine. 

Snow on the runways was blamed for 
the recent crackup of a Northwest Air- 
ways plane at Royal Airways Field, 
Madison, Wis. No one was injured; 
damage was estimated at $1,500. 

Brown County Park Commission has 
contracted with Associated Airport En- 
gineers, Chicago, for a survey of avail- 
able airport sites and estimates of 
construction and operation costs at 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Radio sets are being installed in all 
Varney Air Lines mail planes, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by L. D. 

Cuddeback, vice-president. 

An air express service tie-up has been 
arranged by Varney Air Lines and 
Railway Express agency. 

Because it is said that the woods 
constitute a menace to flying, Secretary 
of War Patrick J. Hurley has urged 
the purchase of a heavily wooded tract 
adjacent to Langley Field, Va. It 
would cost $7,500. 

Northwest Airways, Inc., has been 
awarded contract to carry air mail from 
Chicago to Madison. Wis., via Elgin 
and Rockford. 111. Operation of the 
line was scheduled to begin March 8. 

Lease of the Oneida (N. Y.) airport 
expires May 1, and thus far no pro- 
vision has been made for its renewal. 

During the last six months of 1929, 
Universal Air Lines planes flew 1,415,- 
480 mi. with 14,700 passengers. 

A mandamus order directing that 
Gaude B. Pape be restored to the pay- 
roll as assistant superintendent of Utica 
(N. Y.) municipal airport has been 


granted by Supreme Court Justice Clay- 
ton I. Miller. Pape was ousted after 
political changes following a local 
election. 

Hangar and nine planes belonging to 
Wolverine Flying Service, Lansing, 
Mich., sustained damage from fire esti- 
mated at $125,000 recently. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service has 
established an office at 1730 Van Ness 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Total income of Utica (N. Y.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport for 1929 was $7,763.72. 
Expenditures were $10,528.98. 

Work on the Daggett-Seligman sec- 
tion of the Los Angeles-Kansas City 
airway, to be lighted by seven beacons 
covering 245 mi., has been started. 
Western Air Express is paying for 
equipment and installation. 

Daily round trip service between Prov- 
idence, R. I., and Grand Central Air 
Terminal, New York City, was inaugu- 
rated March 1 by Eastern Air Express, 
a subsidiary of General Aero Corp., 
which also operates the airport. 

El Paso has made a revised contract 
with Scenic Airways, Inc., terminating 
the monopoly of school and taxi service 
at the municipal airport which has been 
held by the company. 

Department of Commerce officials are 
considering proposals to change the Chi- 
cago-St. Louis route to include Pontiac, 
Bloomington, and Lincoln, which would 
be about 85 mi. shorter than the present 
route by way of Peoria. 

Radio signals from a T.A.T.-Maddux 
plane were recently received at Winslow, 
Ariz., when the plane was 860 mi. away. 

Continental Air Express, Inc., has 
leased downtown ticket offices at 513 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lancaster (Calif.) Airport was dedi- 
cated Feb. 22, with a day of exhibition 
flying. 

Los Angeles Eastside Airport, 10 mi. 
from the city on Whittier Blvd., was 
dedicated March 1. The field is com- 
pletely lighted, has surfaced runways, 
hangars and administration building. . 

When Harry Hammill damaged the 
landing gear of his plane in taking off 
from St. Louis recently, the damage was 
noted as he passed over Alton Airport 
at Columbia, Mo., and word telephoned 
to Fairfax Airport at Kansas City. 
The plane buried its nose in the ground 
on landing, and caught fire, but the 
presence of a fire truck which was wait- 
ing kept the damage from being serious. 

More than 200 passengers left Los 
Angeles for the East over T.A.T.- 
Maddux Air Lines during the first two 
weeks of February, making an average 
of eleven passengers per plane, with 
second sections run on several days. 

Thompson Aeronautical Corp.. De- 
troit. Mich., has ordered two new Key- 
stone-Loening amphibions for use on its 
Detroit-Cleveland line. 

Transfer of officers and equipment of 
Braniff division of Universal Airlines 
at Oklahoma City to Southern Air 
Transport division of American Air- 
ways, Inc., has been started under the 
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Richfield Oil Co. Names 
Airport Representatives 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Headquar- 
ters for Richefield Oil Co. of California 
will be established at nine airports in 
the west and southwest, where Rich- 
field gasoline and oils are being fur- 
nished for commercial aviation interests. 
Nine service department employees have 
been promoted to fill the representative 
positions thus created. Their names and 
locations are as follows: 

Russell D. Cross, Amarillo, Tex.; 
Leo R. Reilly, Dodge City, Kan.; 
George M. Moir, Wichita, Kan. ; J. R. 
Seymour, Douglas, Ariz. ; W. R. Robert- 
son, Pueblo, Colo.; D. H. Ernst, Al- 
buquerque, N. M.; J. A. Savage, Den- 
ver, Colo. Roy T. Pittman will be 
representative both at Holbrook, Ariz., 
and Winslow, Ariz. ; Wert Headley will 
have headquarters at Kansas City, Kan., 
and represent the company also in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Columbus to Get Radio Beacon 

COLUMBUS (ohio)— This city has 
been selected as the site for location of 
one of the new radio range beacons. Ap- 
plication for the lease, which was made 
by Airways Engineer George D. Barr 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
was approved by Service Director 
Duffy. Construction of the new station 
is expected to start about April 1. The 
building housing the broadcasting ap- 
paratus, transformers and generators is 
of frame construction and will be sent 
here disassembled for re-erection. Esti- 
mated cost of the installation is $15,000 
and the annual maintenance will aver- 
age approximately $3,500. 


Birmingham Votes Airport 

BIRMINGHAM (ala.) — Birmingham 
has voted a $1,000,000 bond issue to 
finance a municipal airport. The site 
consists of a little over 300 acres near 
the city. Work on the project will 
begin immediately. An administration 
building, carrying out the old Southern 
plantation home style, and a large 
hangar, will be built. Additional 
hangars probably will be built by com- 
mercial companies. 


direction of Jack Furlong, division traf- 
fic manager. It is said that the change 
will involve few personnel changes. 

Two 8,000,000 cp. revolving beacons 
are to be installed between New Orleans 
and Pass Christian, Miss., on the New 
Orleans-Atlanta route. 

Richard C. Marshall, vice-president 
and general manager of Thompson 
Aeronautical Corp., is arranging com- 
pany tests for the Packard Diesel en- 
gine, with a view to its possible use on 
the company’s mail and passenger lines. 

Gross earnings of Cleveland Munici- 
pal Airport for January were $2,756, 
as compared with $1,958 in January of 
the previous year. Net earnings were 
about $1,500. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 




Royal Aero Club 
Makes 1929 Awards 

LONDON (England) — Award of 
trophies and certificates of the Royal 
Aero Club was made by H.R.H., the 
Duke of York, at a banquet Feb. 5. 
Speeches were made by the Duke of 
York; Sir Philip Sassoon, chairman of 
the Royal Aero Club; Handley Page, 
chairman of the Society of British Air- 
craft Construction ; F. Mantague, Un- 
der Secretary of State for Air; and 
Lord Wakefield, called “the patron saint 
of British aviation” for his many gifts 
and offers of prizes. 

The Britannia Trophy, for the most 
meritorious performance of the year, 
was awarded to Lady Bailey, for her 
light airplane flight from England to 
South Africa and return. A Royal Aero 
Club gold medal was presented to Capt. 
C. D. Barnard for his flight to India 
and back, and an illuminated address 
was given the Duchess of Bedford, who 
accompanied him. Royal Aero Club 
Certificates were presented to Flt.- 
Lieuts. H.R.D. Waghorn, G. H. Stain- 
forth, R.L.R. Atcherley and to Squdrn.- 
Ldr. A. H. Orelebar, for their records 
made during and after the Schneider 
Cup races. They also received silver 
cigarette boxes, as did the other mem- 
bers of the Schneider Cup team, Flt.- 
Lieut. d’Arcy Grieg, and F.-O. T. H. 
Moon. Royal Aero Club Certificates 
were also presented to representatives of 
The Supermarine Aviation Works, Ltd., 
and Rolls-Royce, Ltd. 


Build Engines in Argentina 

CORDOVA (ARGENTINA )— Successful 
tests of the first airplane engine manu- 
factured in this country were made re- 
cently before ranking Army officers. 
The engine, built under license from the 
French Lorraine-Dietrich company, is a 
12-cylinder ‘W,’ watcrcooied type, with 
a rated horsepower of 450. The 
new factory has at present a potential 
output of two engines per week, and 
plans for increasing the equipment are 
now under consideration. The whole 
factory staff is composed of Argentines. 


Renault Builds New Engines 

PARIS (France) — Moteurs Renault of 
Billancourt has just completed the 
official tests on its new light plane en- 
gine. It is a 4 cyl., in-line, aircooled 
engine, with dual ignition and rated at 
95/105 hp. at 2,000 r.p.m. The price is 
anticipated to be about $990. Another 
engine is being given test-bench trials; 
it is a 110 hp. 7 cyl., aircooled radial. 
A new 750/800 hp. 18 cyl. broad arrow, 
watercooled engine, fitted with spur-type 
reduction gear, is to be ready shortly. 


London-to-Cape Route Selected 

LONDON (England) — Survey of the 
route to be followed by Imperial Air- 
ways’ line to Cape Colony, South 
Africa, is rapidly being completed, ac- 
cording to Sir Alan Cobham, who has 
been supervising part of the work. 
Stops along the line will be at Cairo, 
Wadi-Halfa, Khartum. Mongalla, Nai- 
robi, Mbeya, Salisbury, Johannesburg, 
Cape Town. Between twelve and fifteen 
sixteen-passenger planes and flying 
boats will be used. It is expected that 
service will be inaugurated as soon as 
ground organization is ready. 


C.I.D.N.A. Reviews 
10 Yr. of Operations 

PARIS (FRANCE)— On April 23, Com- 
pagme Internationale de Navigation 
Arienne will celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the com- 
pany. Together with a review of 
activities during that period, company 
officials have announced plans for fur- 
ther expansion this year. Night service 
will be inaugurated on the Paris- 
Strasburg section of the line to Buda- 
pest, Bucharest and Constantinople, and 
service will be increased on the Paris- 
Prague-Warsaw line. The company 
put 47 new planes (23 Potez, 4 Bernard, 
10 Fokker) into service last year. Fig- 
ures for operations by the company to 
date are as follows: 



Report Fairey Crash in Tunis 

LONDON (England) — An official re- 
port has been made of the crash of the 
Fairey long-range monoplane in the at- 
tempt to establish a new long distance 
record through the flight from England 
to Cape Town. The machine crashed 
at Tunis, killing the two pilots, Squad- 
ron Leader Jones-Williams and Flight 
Lieutenant Jenkins. Apparently the 
most likely explanation is that the alti- 
meter failed, causing the pilot to believe 
himself higher than was actually the 
case. This might have led to his ap- 
proaching the hill in the darkness and 
not seeing it until the last moment, when 
he pulled up perhaps in a sharp zoom 
and lost flying speed to crash on the 
other side. An examination of the log 
book of the plane showed that the oc- 
cupants apparently were on their course 
and believed everything to be in normal 
condition up to the time of the accident. 


Form New British 
Air Investment Corp. 

LONDON (England) — Details of the 
important new British aviation firm, 
which have been rumored for several 
months, have finally been announced. 
The name is Aircraft Investment Corp., 
Ltd., and directors are: Andrew Holt 
(chairman), P. W. Pitt, H. C. Bevan. 
Ian W. W. Shepherd, Brian E. Lewis. 
Sir Henry Segrave, H. P. Holt, D. C. 
Tewson. Among the backers are Sir H. 
Cunliffe-Owen, Lord Ashfield, Messrs. 
Gow & Parsons, brokers, S. B. Joel. 
R. O. Hambro. 

Control of Blackburn Aeroplane & 
Motor Co., Ltd., and of Saunders-Roe. 
Ltd., has already been acquired by the 
new firm. It is understood, however, 
that operations are planned on a much 
larger scale, and will include extensive 
establishment of airlines. In gaining 
control of manufacturing firms, company 
officials have announced a policy of 
avoiding duplication, so it is assumed, 
for example, that hereafter Blackburn 
and Saunders-Roe will not build com- 
peting models. It is also reported that 
Aircraft Investment Corp. lias already 
gained controlling interest in another 
important aircraft company, whose 
is not yet been revealed. 




Report Activities in Jugoslavia 

BELGRADE (Jugoslavia) — This 
country now has two companies manu- 
facturing airplanes and two manufactur- 
ing aircraft engines. "Ikarus” and 
"Fizir” are planes designed here; 
n„. 27, Potez 25, Breguet 


Gourdon-L< . _ 

Brandenburg plant _ 
under license. Jupil 
other engines are a 
under lic< 


Hand 


14, 




/-agreb-Agram-Belgrade-Skoplie-Uskuh. 
about 500 mi. long, operated with Potez 
29 planes powered with 450 lip. Lorraine 
engines by Drustwo za Vasdusni Sao- 
bracaj A. D. The company has a 
capital of about $170,000. 


Form Second French Combine 

PARIS (France) — Groupement Aero- 
nautique Industriel is the name of a new 
French firm which combines the follow- 
ing: Ateliers d’Aviation Louis Breguet: 
Avions Henry Potez ; Etablisscments 
Liore et Olivier; Etablissements Louis 
Renault; Societe Franqaise Hispano- 
Suiza. The capitalization is said to be 
about $40,000,000. It is also reported 
that a thjrd combination is being formed 
which will be about equal in importance 
with Groupement Aeronautique Indus- 
triel and the recently announced Societe 
Generate Aeronautique. 
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Foreign Briefs 

Col. Roberto Fierro of the Mexican 
Army Air Force has succeeded Juan G. 
Villasana as chief of the department of 
aviation in the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works. 

A pursuit plane designed by Pulawski 
and designated as P.1, and said to have 
a top speed of 192 m.p.h.. is now being 
manufactured by the Polish State Air- 
craft Factory at Warsaw. 

Salmson engines of 40 hp., 60-85 hp. 
Walter, and 80-90 hp. Genet engines 
have received the recommendation of 
the Polish Aero Club in their respective 
categories. 

The city of Vera Cruz. Mexico, has 
donated a tract of 400-600 acres to the 
local aviation committee for use as an 

Several large mining companies in 
north central Mexico have petitioned 
the government to establish landing 
fields near their properties which might 
be used as stopping points for the air 
lines serving the section. 

Interests headed by Gen. Eduardo 
Hay. Mexican Ambassador to Guate- 
mala, have obtained concessions for 
operation of passenger, mail, and ex- 
press services on the following routes: 
Mexico City-Cuemavaca-Cuautla-Igu- 
ala-Chilpancingo ; Tepic-Zihuatanejo- 
Arteaga-Colima; San Jeronimo-Pino- 
tepa-Pochutla. 

A Pan-American air congress, ex- 
position and display will be held this 
year under the auspices of the Cen- 
tenario committee of Escuela Militar de 
Aviacion of Uruguay. Dates will be 
announced later. 

From the time service was inaugu- 
rated in May. 1929, between Seville, 
Barcelona, and Madrid, planes operated 
by Compania de Lineas Aereas Sub- 
vencionadas, S. A., were flown 2.316 
hr., in 743 flights, carrying 3.868 pas- 
sengers and 40,600 lb. of mail and ex- 
press. There were no accidents. 

Imperial Airways reports the com- 
pletion of 5.000,000 mi. of cross-Channel 
flying, representing 20,000 flights on 
which over 100,000 passengers were 
carried. 

The National Cuba Curtiss Com- 
pany’s 165-acre airport at Havana was 
dedicated Feb. 24. 

Dutch Shell oil companies are plan- 
ning to operate a fleet of amphibion 
planes to serve their properties in 
Venezuela. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener has denied any 
intention of starting a trans-Atlantic 
Zeppelin service independent of the 
American companies with which he is 
affiliated. 

On Feb. 11, Ed. Albert attained an 
altitude of 26,200 ft. in an Albert T.l 
monoplane, surpassing the previous 
world's record for light planes. The 
Frenchman's record was exceeded four 
days later by Zimmcrley at St. Louis, in 
a Barling NB-3. 

Indications at present are that Italy, 
France, and England will all enter 
planes in the 1931 Schneider Trophy 


contest. Entries must be received by 
July 31 of this year, accompanied by a 
gua’rantee of about $40,000. The Royal 
Air Force is planning to make extensive 



considered by the International Railway 
Conference recently held at Nice. 


The town of Muret, France, is plan- 
ning to erect a memorial to Clement 
Ader. who was born there. 

Two passengers were killed when a 
French transport plane crashed on the 
emergency field at Marden, England, 
during a snowstorm Feb. 10. 

The Napier VII D engine, used in 
the Gloster VI Schneider Cup racer, de- 
velops 1,275 hp. at 3,600 r.p.m., weigh- 
ing 1,130 lb. dry. It is 6418 in. long, 
37i in. wide, 34J in. high. 

Imperial Airways reports that much 
more mail is carried from England to 
India than in the reverse direction, ap- 
parently because the surcharge is about 
ten cents for casthound mail, and about 
134 cents for westbound mail. Contract 
is said to have been signed with Eastern 
Airways for a Karachi-Bombay service. 


In a recent lecture before the British 
Royal Aeronautical Society, Juan de la 
Cierva stated that it would be possible 
to design autogiros having a top speed 
above 200 m.p.h., and also to design 
them in very large sizes. 

The Federal Minister of Transporta- 
tion of Brazil has approved plans of the 
Condor Syndicate for a service between 
Rio de Janeiro and Natal, with stops at 
Victoria, Caravellas. Belmonte, Uheos, 
Bahia, Aracaju, Maceio, Recife, and 
Parahyba. 

A Marine and Aerial Exposition is to 
be held at Uyeno Park, Tokio, Japan, 
opening March 20. 

Luft Hansa has registered a vigorous 
protest against the alleged intention of 
the Portugese government to grant a 
monopoly of use of the Azores for trans- 
Atlantic service to a French company. 

Plans for a seaplane base near Paris 
are under consideration, with the vicini- 
ties of Trappes and Saclay mentioned as 
the most probable sites. 

overnment of Trinidad has appropri- 
o employ a Canadiar 




s for 




at Port of Spain. 

Trans-Atlantic flights are still under 
the disapproval of the French govern- 
ment, according to a recent statement by 
Air Minister Laurent-Eynac, re-iterat- 
ing the ban which he placed on them a 


Quantas, Ltd., Australian air line, 
reports that over 1,000,000 mi. has now 
been flown by company planes. 

The Polish League of Air and Gas 
Defense spends about $200,000 annually, 
mainly in the maintenance of flying 
schools, airports, meets, and the like. 

A new air ambulance has been de- 
veloped in England which makes it pos- 
sible to perform operations in the air 
in emergency cases. It has two Napier 


Farman Offers Model F. 300 

BILLANCOURT (kunce) —Repre- 
refinement of the well-known model 
F.190, the new Farman model F.300 
is an eight-passenger semi-cantilever 
monoplane, powered with three 230 hp. 
engines, various different makes of 
which are fitted. There is also space 
for two pilots, lavatory, and passengers’ 
baggage. The high speed fully loaded 
is 130-145 m.p.h., and the ceiling about 
16.000 ft. Wheel brakes and radio are 
fitted as regular equipment. 


Develop Rib-Testing Device 

WHITLEY (encland)— Special appa- 
ratus for testing metal ribs for aircraft 
wings has been developed by Armstrong 
Whitworth Aircraft, Ltd. It consists of 
a framework in which the rib is held, 
with a series of levers by means of 
which downward pull may be exerted on 
the rib at specific points, so that any 
weakness may be easily localized. 
Short lengths of spar are fitted in the 
ribs, and rest on rigid supports, though 
free to pivot, and the pressure on the 
supports indicates the total applied load. 


Roumania Aids Civil Aviation 

BUCHAREST (roumania) — Budget 
for civil aviation for 1930 is $204,271, 
of which $102,000 is for subsidies and 
insurance. No provision is made for 
the purchase of new planes or equip- 
ment. Control of civil aviation was 
transferred from the Ministry of War 
to the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce on Jan. 1 of this year, according 
to report submitted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce representative. 


Lion engines, and can fly on either one. 
Included in the equipment are an ice 
chest, fresh water tanks, electric stove, 
racks for surgical appliances, etc. Two 
nurses may be carried in addition to 
pilot, doctor and patient. 

Three new machines, De Havilland 
Moths and Avro Avians, have been put 
in service in India. South Africa, and 
Egypt, respectively, by Shell Oil Co. for 
use by salesmen. 

A faulty joint in one of the new 
British dirigibles was detected by X-ray. 
If it had not been found, part of the 
ship would have had to be dismantled. 

This year’s program for the Graf 
Zeppelin includes day trips over Swiss 
and Austrian Alps at a fare of about 
$25 per passenger. Excursions to 
northern Scandinavia, and to Austria, 
are also planned. 

Only one of 732 K.L.M. planes clear- 
ing Croydon, England, last year for the 
continent failed to complete the journey 
on the same day, making a percentage 
of 99.6. 

Special searchlights for use on sea- 
planes making^ night landings are being 
developed in England. 

A Cutty Sark amphibion model, built 
in England by Saunders-Roe, Ltd., has 
been successfully tested. 
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WHAT OUR 


Readers Say 


Light Plane Clubs 

To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading your 
editorial on "Private Flying Clubs." 

You are right when you say that 
there are many Americans who are ob- 
serving the British light plane clubs 
with admiration and envy ! 

I am sure that there are thousands 
of young business men like myself who 
are sold on the future of flying for both 
pleasure and business, but who cannot 
learn to fly because of the prohibitive 

It is cost and not fear that is keep- 
ing us out of the air. 

I can think of nothing that would 
benefit aviation as much as the forma- 
tion of 500 properly organised flying 
clubs. I am ready and able to join 
such a club now. Although I live in a 
representative American city of 90,000 
people, no such opportunity has been 
offered me as yet. 

It's high time something is being 
done about it. The industry needs it. 
America needs it. Let’s get busy. 

Wayne F. Kaltenbach. 

Lansing, Michigan. 


Adequate Instruction 

To the Editor: 

I read with interest Mr. William F. 
Worcester's letter entitled “On Mak- 
ing it Easy.” 

I think that Mr. Worcester is labor- 
ing under the delusion that those 
behind the aviation industry waul 
everyone to fly as soon as possible. 

Such is not the case, by any means. 
We who fly have the growth of avia- 
tion at heart and want only those tc 
fly who prove themselves capable of 
flying safely. We know only too well 
that the airplane of today is far from 
foolproof and that no greater catas- 
trophe could befall aviation than to 
have the general public hop off the 
ground as pilots. 

In my opinion, the Editor of 
Aviation hit the nail on the head 
when he said, in the footnote to Mi 
Worcester’s letter: "The difficulty i 
with inadequate rather than excessive 
instruction.” 

Personally, I am very glad that the 
Department of Commerce has placed 
a firm hand upon the tiller of c< 
mercial aviation and insists upon 
careful instruction being given 
those who would fly. My only crii 
cism of the Department in this co 


nection is that they should be even 
more careful to whom they give pilots’ 
licenses. 

No, Mr. General Public, we don't 
want you, as a class, to learn to fly 
just yet. Flying would indeed be 
dangerous if airplanes were half as 
numerous as automobiles and those 
flying them had no more sense than 
many of those who drive on our high- 

Frankly, Mr. Worcester, we want : 
the "cream” only ; the pick of the : 
general public, as it were ; the most ■ 
cautious and the most thoughtful. : 
Only such are safe in the air today. 

Earle Ovington, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Shock Absorber Oil 

To the Editor : 

It occurs to me that it might be in- 
teresting for some enterprising manu- 
facturer of oil to try a series of tests 
to find the most compressible oil to 
use in shock absorbers for land planes. 

Speaking in a general way, oils are 
twice as compressible as water, but 
the amount of their compressibility 
varies considerably and if accurately 
known, it might be possible to estimate 
fairly closely the strain that would be 
put upon a given chassis by a given 
airplane, lighting with a given vertical 
component of speed. 

Of course, the main element in the 
shocks absorber is the flow of the oil 
or water as the case may be, around 
the plungers, but nevertheless, the ac- 
tual compressibility is not a negligible 
factor. The compressibility of water 
is roughly 100 times as great as the 
compressibility of steel, but neverthe- 
less, it is much less than the compres- 
sibility of most substances that we 
have to do with such as wood, dry 
earth, textiles and nearly everything 
made of vegetable substances. 

Godfrey L. Carot 
National Aeronautic Association 
[The suggested consideration of com- 
pressibility as a desirable property of 
shock absorber oil is, so far as we are 
aware, an entirely novel one. We had 
supposed, and we think it is the general 
impression among aeronautical engi- 
neers, that compressibility was a 
virtually negligible factor in oleo 
gears, and that the shock of landing 
had to be dissipated entirely by the re- 
sistance to the flow of the oil through 
a small orifice. The primary object 
in the past has been to secure an oil 
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that would have satisfactory lubricat- 
ing properties, and that would be as 
nearly as possible independent of tem- 
perature in its resistance to flow, with- 
out at the same time becoming 
prohibitively costly. Are there any de- 
signers among our readers who have 
opinions to offer on Mr. Cabot's rec- 
ommendation ? — Ed J 


Radio In Great Britain 

To the Editor: 

In the issue of Aviation for Octo- 
ber 26th, 1929, one observes an article 
describing the Air Route Radio Serv- 
ices in Great Britain, by Mr. C. B. 
Carr. This article places the position 
before readers of your estimable paper 
quite aptly, from the point of view of 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany Limited, but it does not convey 
any impression that there are other 
workers in this field in Great Britain 
besides that Company. The article 
was quite interesting in many respects 
but it merely served to set out that 
until comparatively recently apparatus 
of this class was virtually a monopoly 
in the British Isles. 

It must be obvious to American 
radio engineers, what a sharp differ- 
ence there is between the British and 
the American lines of development, 
and, therefore a word as to other de- 
velopments which have been quietly 
taking place in Great Britain for the 
past two years, and which are now 
about to make their appearance, will 
be worth while. 

One should appreciate that the ap- 
paratus in use on services such as 
Imperial Airways and at the London 
Air-port are virtually based on de- 
signs which are quite a number of 
years old. The developments of an- 
other big British concern, show that 
the most recent British work approxi- 
mates far more closely to the latest 
and best American developments. 

British aircraft, as far as radio leg- 
islation is concerned, are divided into 
two classes, namely, those that are 
compelled by law to be equipped with 
radio apparatus, and those which are 
not. For purposes of ease of expres- 
sion, we will describe these as "com- 
pulsorily” fitted and "voluntarily” 
fitted aircraft. 

British air navigation regulations 
demand that an aircraft plying for hire 
and reward, from a radio point of 
view, is regarded as coming within 
two categories: Category (a) Those 
capable of carrying more than five but 
less than ten persons including the 
crew. Category (b) Those capable of 
carrying ten or more persons includ- 
ing the crew. Therefore, Category (a) 
and Category (b) aircraft fall into the 
compulsorily fitted class, leaving those 
machines which carry one. two, three 
or four persons only, to be described as 
voluntarily fitted. 

Great Britain in itself is a small 
country, geographically, and it may 
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almost be said that it is too small to 
warrant the establishment of any inter- 
nal air services which can hope to 
compete with other methods of trans- 
port as yet. This situation will change 
when the tendency to lay down air 
fields at distances of perhaps 10 miles 
outside important cities and towns 
ceases, and those air fields are brought 
right into the cities themselves. It is 
for this reason that up to the present 
time British internal air routes may 
be said to be "non-existent” ; in fact 
there is not one single internal air 
route operating to-day. Therefore, 
there is very little existing in the 
nature of an air route radio service in 
Great Britain in the sense which an 
American radio engineer would under- 
stand. In England itself, there are 
three Government-operated Aerodrome 
Stations established mainly for the 
benefit of Imperial Airways, (which, 
incidentally, is the only British Air- 
craft Operating Company carrying 
passengers, freight and mails regu- 
larly) and the several foreign commer- 
cial air firms flying to and from Lon- 
don. As a result, the total length of 
established air route in England is 
approximately 70 miles, and has two 
route stations actually on it, namely, 
those at Croydon and at Lympne. The 
other one. for purposes of the Bellini- 
Tozi direction finding ground organ- 
ization, lies about 100 miles North- 
East of London, and is right off the 
route. In Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
there are no established air route radio 
stations. 

The scope of the aircraft radio engi- 
neer therefore, at this moment in Great 
Britain, is very small for compulsorily 
fitted aircraft, and consequently the 
incentive to improve apparatus is very 

The scope for radio in the field of 
the voluntarily fitted machine is also 
very small, but it is a field which is 
growing much the faster of the two. 
and it is a field which embraces the 
private owner and the amateur pilot, 
and must therefore be treated as a 
matter of the very utmost importance 
since the aviation industry all over the 
world is, without a doubt, going to 
make the bulk of its living out of the 
private individual. If we are to en- 
visage an aircraft industry developing 
in the case of voluntarily fitted ma- 
chines on the lines of the motor-car 
industry, too much care cannot be 

It is premature to give too many 
details, for commercial reasons, as to 
the newest developments for the vari- 
ous categories of aircraft. These de- 
tails will be available when the new 
apparatus comes on the market early 
in 1930. In the meantime, however, 
it is possible to mention details of the 
work that has been done for volun- 
tarily fitted machines. 

Probably, everybody who has ever 
had anything to do with radio in any 
of its various phases, knows the name 
of Graham Amplion. It is this Com- 
pany which has been responsible for 
some distinctly revolutionary work for 


light aircraft. This is interesting, be- 
cause, before any internal air-routes 
can be established in Great Britain, 
municipal air-ports at all the biggest 
cities will have to be established, and. 
in the interim, those ports will grow 
round local light aeroplane Clubs, or 
at any rate, those Clubs will play an 
important part in the foundation of 
the ports. One must walk before run- 
ning, and the apparatus developed by 
Graham Amplion for light aeroplane 
Clubs and municipal air-ports and 
lighter classes of passenger carrying 
machines such as the Avro 5-seater, 
is of very considerable interest. 

The Light Aeroplane Clubs devote 
over 90% of their activities to teaching 
private individuals to fly. Once those 
persons have learnt to fly, they usually 
buy their own machines, and use them 
for private touring purposes round the 
country. Thus it will immediately 
occur to the radio engineer that, if 
wireless is going to be fitted to light 
aeroplanes, its scope must be limited 
at the present juncture to school flying 
training work and to meteorological 
work for cross-country flying. 

It is always a difficult matter to 
raise questions of this nature, since 
they are bound to give rise to a cer- 
tain amount of controversy, but I do 
so for the reason that I have been 
honored by being able to take a not 
inconsiderable part in the foundation 


Searchlights 

W E hereby make respectful in- 
quiry as to the why and where- 
fore of the searchlights which sweep 
the heavens from a dozen high towers 
in and around our fair city. From 
various sources we have heard that 
these are air beacons, designed to help 
aviators, just as lighthouses aid mar- 
iners, and that in consequence they 
must be accepted as evidence of prog- 
ress, indicating as they do that New 
York is becoming air-minded. We 
doubt all this. Perhaps they are sup- 
posed to be air beacons, but that they 
•really are in any save a figurative 
sense seems most unlikely. For the 
plain truth is that aviators could lose 
a bass drum more easily than they 
could miss New York. If it is well 
supplied with anything, it is supplied 
with light; standing on the ground 
you can sec the glare from fifty miles 
away, and soaring through the air you 
must be able to see it a good deal 
farther. Thus we cannot escape the 
suspicion that the aeronautical func- 
tion of these lights is the excuse for 
their presence rather than the reason 
for it; that what they really are is a 
device for advertising tall buildings. 
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of the existing system of signalling in 
connection with Civil Aviation over 
here, and as a result I feel competent 
to pass some opinion about such a mat- 
ter of international interest. 

D. Sinclair, 
Alfred Graham & Company Limited, 
St. Andrew’s Works, 
Slough, Bucks, England 
[We find Mr. Sinclair's letter of very 
great interest, and permit it to run to 
considerably greater length than is 
common in this department. It has 
long seemed to us that American and 
British workers in the field of aero- 
nautical radio have had insufficient in- 
formation about each other's studies 
and accomplishmens. — Ed.] 


A Correction 

To The Editor: 

On page 321 of your issue for Feb- 
ruary 15th you have a picture of the 
passenger station at Lambert Field, St, 
Louis, Mo., with a line of explana- 
tion reading "A Transcontinental Air 
Transport plane at the Columbus, 
Ohio, station.” 

Parker Brooks Sturgis. 
Traffic Department 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc. 
[Correction accepted with thanks. — 


If so, the community might do well to 
consider precisely .how desirable they 
are. So far as we are concerned they 
are not desirable at all. They can be 
extremely annoying. If you arc seated 
by an open window, it is enough to 
give you the heeby-jeebies to have 
these long fingers of light constantly 
crossing your vision. There is one, 
for example, which keeps going around 
and around and around; it makes its 
circuit, we have discovered, once every 
twenty-six seconds, and it takes no 
time out to catch its breath. How can 
you concentrate on anything with that 
merry-go-round in front of .you? 

Also, we are frank to confess that 
part of our distaste for these lights is 
due to the circumstance that they in- 
volve a principle that we are very so- 
licitous about. We believe no man 
should be permitted to subvert to his 
private uses something which ought to 
belong to the whole people. These 
lights do exactly that. With no regard 
for the probability that most of us had 
rather have a glimpse of the sky as 
God made it. they throw their pro- 
digious candle power aloft so that there 
is nowhere you can look to get a 
peaceful view of the stars. As they 
are growing more numerous, we be- 
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lieve the time has come to find out 
what they are doing there anyway. 

It now appears that the searchlights 

of our skyscrapers, supposed by many 
to be beacons for the benefit of avi- 
ators. are of no benefit to aviators at 
all, but perhaps even a menace. At 
any rate. Assemblyman Joseph T. Hig- 
gins, himself an aviator, has offered 
a bill at Albany that would prohibit 

is that they are 'dangerous to flyers. 
‘•During a heavy fog,” he says, “it is 
extremely likely’ that a flyer will mis- 
take these beacon lights for the border 
lights of a landing field and attempt 
a landing. Such a thing would be a 
great disaster in crowded New York.”. 

We are in no hurry to enact more 
restrictions by law. yet, as we have 
said before, these lights have become 
a nuisance. Whatever the danger they 
may hold for flyers, they fill the sky 
with a disagreeable glare, and since 
they often revolve they produce an 
effect of restlessness wherever you 
look. Perhaps Mr. Higgins' hill, or 
some modification of it, would bear 
thinking over. 

—New York World 


merce regulation is not enough; that 
we need the fear of punishment to 
enforce necessary precautions or the 
power of public opinion to hold neg- 
ligent managers responsible. It is 
charged that the department cooper- 
ates with managers who have suffered 
accidents, instead of hounding them 
down for their possible sins. Perhaps : 
but only an intimate knowledge of con- 
ditions in both the industry and the 

opinion as to just what is the best 
way to lessen accidents. If the de- 
partment is made into what would 
amount to a prosecuting agency some- 
thing might be gained, but a great 
deal would be lost. 

As for retaining public confidence. 
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it seems probable to us that the flying 
public is really better protected under 
the present system than it would be 
under a system of formal investigation 
and public reports upon every acci- 
dent. But it is a fact that the aviation 
industry has often been unwisely secre- 
tive about its accidents; the semi- 
annual accident reports which the de- 
partment does publish are not very 
illuminating, and the public confidence 
may well be shaken if the agitation in 
Congress and elsewhere about “se- 
crecy” continues. If that does happen 
perhaps we shall have to bring in 
all the unwieldy apparatus of legal 
inquiry cross-examination and pub- 
licity in order to restore it. 

— New York Herald Tribune. 


New Volumes 
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Publicity for Accident Reports 

R ecent air accidents have again 
moved Senator Bingham to press 
for publicity for the results of the De- 
partment of Commerce accident in- 
vestigations, and the department has 
again been moved to a defense of its 
policy. In this rather delicate ques- 
tion one may assume that both sides 
are really trying to accomplish the 
same ends. They are three: To find 
out what really caused the accident. 

stall any unwarranted loss of confidence 
by the public. 

For achieving the first it seems to 
us that the department’s present 
method is unquestionably superior. Its 
investigators now appear upon the 
scene of an accident in somewhat the 
role of technical collaborators with 
the private officials. Aware that there 
is to be no public report, these officials, 
as well as the pilots and others con- 
cerned. will be the more ready to tell 
what they really know, more especially 
as they are not under oath and their 
statements cannot be legally used 
against them. If the reports are to 
be published the department rightly 
observes that it will have to be given 
power of subpoena and putting wit- 
nesses under oath ; it would necessarily 
exchange the role of technical investi- 
gator for that of a prosecutor, and 
the scientific determination of the facts 
would be at once clouded under all 
the legal technicalities and obfusca- 
tions inherent in the judicial process. 

As for achieving the second end, it 
is obvious that a sound knowledge of 
what happened is the first requisite 
for preventing a recurrence. But it 
is charged that Department of Corn- 


Law for Pilots 

Pilot's Manual oe Air Law, Edited 
by Allen J. Fitrlow. Henry G. Hotch- 
kiss. Arnold IF. Knanth, and Emory 
H. Niles. Baltimore; U. S. Aviation 
Reports, Inc.; 1929. 

T his little volume, prepared by 
the editors of the U. S. Aviation 
Reports, should be welcomed by all 
aviators who are engaged in either 
interstate or intrastate activities. Un- 
like most pocket manuals, convenience 

professional aviators and not for law- 
yers ; and contains therefore not a 
discussion of mooted questions of air 
law. but a presentation in clear and 

and other regulations. 

The methods employed by the edi- 
tors are first, to present the State and 
federal law by question and answer 
and secondly to reprint those federal 
statutes and’ regulations which are of 


Wing-Fuselage Gaps 

Some Studies of the Aerodynamic 
Effect of the Gap Between Air- 
plane Wings and Fuselages: By 
Shatswell Ober: N.A.C.A. Technical 
Note No. 327. 

he results of a study of the aero- 
dynamic characteristics of air- 
planes with and without gaps between 
the fuselage and wing are told here. 


basic importance. The major part of 
the book is devoted to stating the an- 
swers to the questions which a prac- 
tical aviator would be most likely to 

For each State and Territory, and 
for the United States, each treated 
separately, the following eight ques- 
tions are answered : 1. Who can law- 
fully pilot aircraft? 2. What aircraft 
can be lawfully operated? 3. When 
must licenses be displayed? 4. What 
are the air traffic rules ? 5. What are 
the regulations covering commercial 
operation of aircraft ? 6. What is the 
aircraft liability law ? 7. Are there 
any local regulations affecting aircraft 
operations? 8. Who are the aviation 
officials? The Federal Air Commerce 
Act of 1926. the Federal Air Com- 
merce Regulations, Ground and Flying 
School Regulations, Entry and Clear- 
ance of Aircraft Regulations, and many 
others, are reprinted in full. — Russell 
D. Niles, Decisions Editor. Air Law 
Review. 


Three model airplanes were tested: 
a conventional type of biplane training 
plane, a small parasol two seater, and 
a high-wing cantilever cabin mono- 
plane. 

Each of these was tested with 
three different arrangements of the 
wing and fuselage. The results are 
presented in the form of curves of Cr. 
vs. Cn. of moment coefficients plotted 
against C/„ and of effective downwash 
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vs. Ci.. In addition, a table of rates 
of climb, high speeds, and stalling 
speeds is presented for one model, the 


tending the fuselage up to the wing, 
or of changing from high-wing type 
to parasol, was found to be practically 
negligible, as was also the change in 
drag. Closing the gap increased the 


downwash of all lifts, this increase 
being of the order of j degree in the 
ordinary flying range. The resulting 
change in moment depended of course 
upon the accompanying change of wing 
and fuselage moments. In general, 
these tests indicate that no detrimental 
aerodynamic effects need be expected 
from closing the gap between wing and 


New Patents 
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of the article to be picked up. For 
this purpose, also, the posts are sup- 
ported at their base in ball joints de- 
signed to yield when the hook engages 
the stretched cord. The article is a 
container which slides in a cylinder 
from which it is designed to be forcibly 
expelled when the craft engages the 
cord For this purpose a piston in the 
cylinder engages the casing, the piston 
being under elastic tension and locked 
by a latch. When the craft engages 
the cord, the posts tilt, and this tilting 
movement is caused to close the con- 
tacts of an electro-magnet to release 
the latch and permit the piston to 
expel the casing. 


Airplane Brake 

1,746.017. AIRPLANE BRAKE. Charles 



V-shaped brakeband. Several pairs of 
brake shoes are pivoted on a support 
mounted on the stub shaft of the wheel. 




The pairs of shoes are held out of en- 
gagement with the brake drum by 
springs but arc designed to be pressed 
into engagement with the drum by 
means of a bell-crank pivoted to a pis- 
ton operating in a cylinder. The pilot 
controls a supply of oil under pressure 
for operating the piston when it is de- 
sired to apply the brakes. A tension- 
ing rod is provided between the brake 
and a vertical strut to take up the 
torsional strain caused by the brake 


Anti-Aircraft Projectile 

1.744,233. PROJECTILE FOR ANTI- 
AIRCRAFT FIRE. Pietro Locori. Pltelll, 

A projectile contains a steel cable 
of great length and a parachute to 
which one end of the cable is attached. 
The other end of the cable is attached 


to a metal disc. A time-fuse is de- 
signed to release the parachute and 
cable, the latter hanging vertically 
from the parachute which supports it. 
Several of these projectiles are in- 
tended to be fired close together to 
form a curtain of steel cables for im- 
peding the progress of hostile aircraft. 


Airplane Carburetor 



Flight Comparator 

1.745,933. APPARATUS FOR MAIN- 
TAINING THE DIRECTION OF AIR- 


I N order to produce effective opera- 
tion of the carburetor at higher alti- 
tudes, this device makes provision for 
increasing the amount of air supplied 





A device for comparing the direc- 
tion of aircraft flight with a map 
of the terrain over which the craft is 
flying. A map is unwound from one 
roller and wound upon another roller, 
the driving mechanism including an 

of the map shall be proportional to 
the air speed. A spring-governor per- 
mits the speed of the map to be regu- 
lated in accordance with the ground- 
speed of the craft. A reversal 
mechanism is also provided. Adjacent 
the map is a system of lenses through 
which the terrain may be viewed for 
comparison with the map. The whole 
instrument is mounted to be rotated so 
that corrections may be made in the 
direction of flight. An adjustment is 
provided for varying the focii of the 
lenses corresponding to the altitude at 
which the map was made. 



Airplane Loading Device 


1,744,934. AIRPLANE-LOADING DE- 



A iiook depending from an airplane 
is intended to engage a cord ex- 
tending over two posts and having its 
ends connected to the article to be 
picked up. The cord is made of elastic 
for the purpose of lessening the shock 
delivered to the craft due to the inertia 


to the mixture and at the same time 
producing suction above the fuel in the 
float chamber. For furnishing an 
auxiliary air supply there is provided 
an auxiliary passage connected in 
parallel across the usual venturi pas- 
sage between the main air supply and 
the discharge passage for the air and 
gas mixture. The auxiliary passage 
is controlled, by. a. valve designed to be 
operated by the pilot. For producing 
suction on the upper surface of the 
fuel in the float chamber, there is 
provided a by-pass extending from 
a point below the valve to the upper 
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end of the fuel float chamber. It is 
stated that the opening of the valve 
to permit auxiliary air to move 
through the auxiliary passage will cre- 
ate suction in the by-pass. 


Airplane Control Stick 


1 ,74 4,297. CONTROL STICK FOR AERO- 
PLANES. THOMAS C. Croce. East Bos- 



T he control stick of an airplane 
is made in two portions, the 
upper portion having a squared shank 
which fits into a square recess in the 
lower portion. Locking levers are 
pivoted on the lower portion, the upper 
ends of these levers having the form 
of hooks for engaging over the squared 
shanks of the lower member to lock 
the members together. All the lower 
ends of the locking levers extend into 
cam slots in a rotatable plate for per- 
mitting all of the latches to be moved 
simultaneously to locking or unlocking 
positions by rotating this plate. 


Dual Control For Airplanes 

1,746,760. SAFETY FIXTURE FOR EN- 
GINE CYLINDERS. Lester P. Barlow, 

T wo interconnected control sticks 
are provided for instructor and 
student, respectively. The student's 
stick, however, is formed in two parts 
connected by a universal joint. A . 
sleeve is slidable on the student's stick 
so that when the sleeve covers the uni- 
versal joint and extends over both 
parts of the stick the student can 
operate the controls but when the 
sleeve uncovers the joint then the 
upper part of the stick is intended to 



move freely without operating the 
lower part. and. therefore, without 
operating the controls. The move- 
ments of the sleeve are intended to be 
under the control of the instructor 
through an auxiliary handle pivoted 
on the instructor’s control stick and 
connected to the sleeve through a link 


and bell-crank. A locking detent and 
grooves are provided for holding the 
auxiliary handle in set position. 



A float for hydroplanes is con- 
structed of sheets of a light metal 
such as aluminum. The float is di- 
vided by thin metal plates into several 
compartments. Vertical and inclined 
beams or struts reinforce the structure. 
The joints are designed to be made 
water tight by extending one of the 
two plates beyond the meeting edge 
to form an angular recess in which is 



positioned packing, and the parts are 
held in place by angle-bars riveted to 
the joined plates. A valve is provided 
in the bottom of each receptacle, and 
cable connections lead from the valves 
to the pilot’s cabin so that the pilot 
may open the valves when the craft is 
in flight to discharge any water that 
may have leaked into the compart- 

sions into each compartment is also 
provided for pumping out water before 


Airplane Wing 


1,747,001. AEROPLANE CONSTRUC- 



T hb ordinary airplane wing is 
provided at each side with pivoted 
extensions which are connected by pul- 
leys and cables to be actuated in op- 
posite directions, somewhat in the 
manner of ailerons. The pilot controls 
the setting of the wing extensions by 
means of a handle which is connected 
to the cables through a sprocket-chain. 
A lock engages the chain to hold the 
extensions in their set positions, but 
when it is found that there is too great 
an angle of incidence which may result 
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Trackson Crawler-Tractor 

T he model i.h crawler-tractor re- 
cently placed on the market by the 
Trackson Company, 500 Clinton Street, 
Milwaukee, YVis., is a multi-purpose 
machine suited to the work of an indus- 
trial plant operator. It is of all steel 
construction with electric steel castings 
where special strains are encountered. 



The truck frames are made of steel plate 
with reinforcing angles and steel cast- 
ings riveted in place. The front axle is 
equipped with rubber bumpers for ab- 
sorbing shocks. Track shoes are heavy 
electric alloy-steel castings with corru- 
gated ground gripping tread. The 
weight of the tractor complete is 6,300 
lb., while the crawler alone weighs ap- 
proximately 3,300 lb. 

Front sprockets run on Hyatt roller 
bearings and are made of electric alloy- 
steel, and the rear sprockets of electric 
carbon steel have inserted manganese 
teeth to provide for quick replacement. 
Protection against entrance of dirt into 
the truck wheel bearings is provided by 
Garlock dust sleeves. The bearings are 
of the ring-oiling design, lubricated by 
oil pipes passing through the top of the 
truck frames. The Model LH is fur- 
nished as a complete unit with the 
Model 20 Industrial tractor, or it can be 
installed on a tractor in the field. 
Special detachable grouters can be sup- 
plied for the track shoes where it is 
necessary to increase traction. 


Temperature Indicator 

T he General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has recently 
introduced a new Type DO-18 thermo- 
couple engine temperature indicator for 
aircraft which measures the temperature 
of cylinder heads, cylinder walls or hot 
spots, giving immediate indication of 
heating and cooling. A complete in- 
dicator consisting of a thermocouple, 
twin conductor leads, and a cold junc- 
tion, temperature compensated, remote 


indicating instrument, weighs 1 lb. 3 or.. 
Two forms are offered, a straight 
threaded design arranged to be screwed 
into a quarter inch tapped hole in the 
engine, and another type in the shape of 
a washer which can be mounted between 
the spark plug and cylinder head in the 
same manner as a gasket. 

Corrections for varying air tempera- 
tures are made automatically by the in- 
strument itself. The thermocouple gen- 
erates its own electricity in proportion 
to the temperature to which it is heated. 
For ordinary temperatures the accuracy 
of the indicator is within 3 deg. Fahren- 
heit and for extreme variations the 
maximum error is not more than 10 deg. 
Fahrenheit. 


Pyle-National Beacon 


A new electric code beacon for use 
along airlines where the installa- 
tion of a standard 24 in. revolving 
beacon is impractical has recently been 
added to the line of equipment manu- 
factured by the Pyle-National Company. 
Chicago, III. The beacon is also used 
for marking obstacles such as bridges, 
power transmission towers, and tall 


to produce a red light. 

The danger of light failure is min- 
imized through the use of two 200 watt, 
110 volt, PS 30 ring 
filament bulbs con- 
nected in parallel. 
The bulbs arc en- 
closed in a double 
section moulded fres- 
nel lens having an 
optical section which 
projects a 360° beam 
horizontally, with a 
small percentage of 
the light directed 
wards the 



enith. 
i n.wd j< 








The base of the beacon is made of cast 
aluminum allov. while all other cast 
metal parts are bronze. The interior 
steel tie rods and all bronze parts which 
come in contact with aluminum are 
cadmium plated. Metal parts of the 
beacon are painted chrome yellow. 

A stuffing box is provided which 
allows passage for a No. 10 double con- 
ductor heavy duty rubber covered cable 
to the terminal block which is mounted 
in the base. Condensation is carried off 
through a screen drain hole. No ven- 
tilation is required on the lamp. 


II TRADE CATALOGS.iillll 

► Barling NB-3. A recent folder is- 
sued by the Nicholas Beazley Airplane 
Company, Inc. discusses the design 
features of the Barling NB-3 which 
recommend it for student training. 
Evidence is presented to show that 
students have learned to fly in one day 
while using this plane. 

► "Onc-two.” The story of the winning 
of the National Reliability Tour by John 
Livingston has recently been published 
in booklet form by the Waco Aircraft 
Company. The account is illustrated 
with photographs of the winning plane 
and pilot and also with views at various 
stages of the tour. 

► Viking flying boat. A folder lately 
issued by the Viking Flying Boat Com- 
pany describes and illustrates by photo- 
graphs the principal safety features in 
the design of the new Viking Flying 
Boat. Specifications and performance 
data are also included. 


Wind Direction Indicator 

A n illuminated wind direction indi- 
cator for marking an airport and 
showing variable or direct winds is 
manufactured by William F. Qualls, 212 
East Wayne Street, South Bend, Ind., 
and distributed by the Curtiss- YVright 
Flying Service, 27 YVest 57th Street. 
New York City. The indicator is con- 
structed of heavy, galvanized sheet metal 
and arranged in sections for convenience 
in shipping and handling. A tubular steel 
supporting post, to which is welded steel 
trunions, firmly support the various sec- 
tions and turn-buckles are provided in 
all support and guy wires. 

The finish is chrome-yellow and black 
stripes for day visibility and thirteen 
vapor-proof lighting units fitted with 
green glass globes assure visibility at 
night. Collector rings and brushes carry 
current to the lights regardless of 
indicator movement. The indicator 
is mounted on double ball-bearings 
balanced and counter-balanced and 
measures 22 ft. long and 13 ft. across. 




Further Reports from Side Slips’ Special Correspondent in the South 

And further apologies to Mr. Ring IV. Lardncr 


Dear Editor: 

Well, Ed, it seems it is about time 
for me to leave "America's Most In- 
teresting City” an I guess I am not 
going to be able to look into the aero- 
nautical situation after all, on account 
I being so busy with other important 

Well, in the first place the horse 
racing business is in terrible shape as 
none of the horses was running in the 
order I set down for them. The only 
solution I has for it is that some of 
them must have been fitted with 
N.A.C.A. cowling or using sea level 
superchargers. Finally I had con- 
tributed so much of the department’s 
expense money to the upkeep of the 
tracks, that I suggests to the officials 
they should name one of the races 
“The Side Slip Handicap” but they 
didn’t take to the idea much. If they 
was a horse in that race called "Over- 
production” I'd bet the rest of the wad 
on his nose. After so many of the 
long shots I picked stayed long shots 
I decided on conservatism when the 
New Orleans handicap was ran, so I 
put some on the nose of Paul Bunyan 
the favorite and he come in nineteenth 
in about twenty horses. His pilot 
says he was held back by head winds 
all the way, but what he thought was 
head winds was just the other horses 
swishing by him. Somehow I was 
surprised the jockey didnt come in 
with a bouquet of daisies he had 
stopped to pick. Maybe this horse 
racing business is in about the same 
fix as the airplane business an I had 
been picking some hungry horses what 
has to do their grazing along the track. 
All I hope is they isn’t depending for 
their oats on the prizes they wins. 
Well Ed, I know you won’t mind the 
magazine contributing this money on 
account this racing business being 
good clean fun an they has a very 
beautiful fair grounds down here an 
I hopes you can see it some day. 

They was one tough break you got 
though, — they has eliminated the dog 


racing altogether. When I was here 
last I found out all of the bum dogs 
by a process of illumination by betting 
on them, an it would have been simple 
to just bet on the other ones this 
time. So there was plenty of easy 
money lost to the magazine just 
because they probably knew I was 
coming. 

Now, Ed, as for my report on the 
golf situation. Ed, you know when 
Mr. Sikorsky is selling amphibious at 
a banquet or something, he speaks of 
“the vast silver expanses of water at 
sunset.” Well Sir lie certainly is right 
as far as this country is concerned 
OK, as they seems to be vast silver 
expanses of water wherever I happen 
to hit a golf ball. Sometimes it is 
beautiful down here in the evening 
with the palms, live oaks, Spanish moss 
an everything quiet. Nothing can be 
heard but the plunk, plunk, plunk of 
golf balls in the lakes an creeks an the 
muttered oaths of the so called golfers. 
I has had the same caddy a couple of 
times an he got so he would go off in 
the woods for a siesta during my first 
couple shots. One time I sure fooled 

on the lake a couple times an out on 
the bank on the other side, an I 
bawled H — outa him for not keep- 
ing his eye on the ball. That was the 
only satisfaction I has had out a the 

g Well, Ed I am not going to do no 
broadcasting as to the exact total of 
some of my golf scores. I will only 
say that even if my stock had got so 
high that I could have a split, two for 
one, still I wouldn't be breaking no 
course records. The less said about 
that game the better Ed. Lets go 
ahead as if nothing happened. 

The last time I was here the girls 
wasn’t anything to talk about a tall, but 
they certainly has been a vast improve- 
ment in them the only cities which has 
them more beautiful now is Los 
Angeles and Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. Maybe this improvement is 


the reason they is now calling it 
America’s most interesting city. It 

on account the other fellows driving 
cars watching these girls an not where 
they was going. Where there cars are 
going I mean, not where the girls are 
going. You see down here they either 
hasn’t heard about this long skirts 
idea which seems to have blighted the 
East, or else they didn't believe it 
when they did hear about it. Of 
course it may be these are longer 
skirts than they has been wearing, in 

here in the middle of the summer. The 
worst of it is the beautiful sales girls 
in the stores says what can I do for 
you honey ? or has you been waited on 
dearie? This sort of talk is like 
affectionately yours at the end of a 
girls letter, you don’t know whether to 
believe it or not. 

Ed they is one idea I got down here 
which I think should be put in your 
technical section. You know it has 
always been a serious problem how to 
heat aircraft properly. Well, during 
the cold snap here which lasted most 
of my vacation most of the wagon 
drivers had a fire kindled in a bucket 
under their seat. Why is it we never 
thought of this simple solution, as the 
initial cost of the buckets is almost 
zero an the upkeep is only a few sticks 
of wood. Well, Ed I won’t even take 
out a patent on that idea but will turn 
it over for the good of the game. 

Well, Ed I am sorry I didn’t get 
around to look over the lay of the fly- 
ing business, down here, but I'd need 
another week to do that an when you 
made out my expense check you had 
no idea the horses would be running 
the way they was. A course it aint 
your fault Ed, an when I get back I’ll 
speak with you about coming down 
here again as I am sure this here is an 
air-minded town an well worth in- 
vestigating. 

Yrs V’y Tr'ly 
The Intrepid Aviator 
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NEW COWLING 

and MANIFOLD for WASP JUNIOR 



A new exhaust collector, nose 
cowling and pre-heater combina- 
tion is now ready for use on the 
"Wasp Junior" 300 H. P. engine, 
insuring proper engine operation 
under all weather conditions. 

All parts of the cowling and 
collector are accessible, and en- 
gine and accessories may readily 
be reached. Individual parts may 
be replaced without disturbing 
the unit as a whole. Further, the 
cowling is so constructed that the 
airplanedesigneris completely un- 


hampered in providing for its use. 

The collector ring is mounted on 
the rear of the engine. It is ellip- 
tical in section and carries a single 
outlet delivering exhaust gases 
either to a tail pipe or directly to 
the atmosphere. Due to adequate 
ribbing and solid mounting, the 
cowl is extremely rigid. Shutters 
are adjustable and a convenient 
control is provided. 

The fairing and hot air stove 
serve the dual purpose of de- 
creasing engine drag and the 


provision of ample quantities of 
heated air for the carburetor 
under the coldest operating con- 
ditions. This new unit has been 
designed for durability and long 
service. Materials and workman- 
ship conform to the rigid standards 
of Pratt & Whitney quality. 


PRATT ^ WHITNEY A mC RAFT CO 



Wasp 6 Hornet 
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AMERICAS FINEST AVIATION OIL 
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Can you afford any training but PARKS 

training 

7 




Can you afford to risk your chances of 
success in aviation by going to less 
famous schools, merely because they 
are nearer your home— or because their 
tuition fees appear to be cheaper? 

"V^ OU’LL save money by coming to 
A Parks — where proper training 
methods have brought inter- 
national fame — where courses are 
uniformly taught — where instruc- 
tion is certain — and more reason- 
able in the long run than training 
at other schools! You can’t afford 
to gamble with your future! You 
can’t afford to train at any but the 
finest schooL 

The personal super- 
vision of Oliver L. 
Parks, famous flying 
school authority— the 
finest flying equipment 
in the world, including 
a Wasp-powered Ford 
monoplane used exclu- 
sively for Transport 
student instruction — 
a Transport Pilot’s 
ground course, given 
alike to applicants for 
Private, Limited Com- 
mercial and Transport 
licenses — central loca- 
tion — a cosmopolitan 


student body with every state and 
many foreign countries repre- 
sented — a $60,000 student dormi- 
tory — unlimited shop facilities — 
these are but a few of the features 
that Parks exclusively offers you! 

And beyond that — 

Parks Air College offers you all 
the background, all the prestige 
that comes with affiliation with 
the Detroit Aircraft Corporation 
of which it is the only school di- 
vision. Builders of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s "Spirit of St. Louis," of 
his Lockheed "Sirius,” of Capt. 
Frank Hawks’ record-breaking 
Lockheed "Air Express’’ and 
scores of other famous planes — 
designers and constructors of the 
navy’s new all-metal dirigible 
ZMC-2 — manufacturers of East- 
man flying boats, Parks biplanes, 
gliders and other famous lines of 
aircraft — here indeed is an asso- 
ciation that once again proves 
Parks Air College’s preeminence. 

The coupon below, filled out 
NOW, will bring you our illus- 
trated catalog with a more detailed 
description of Parks’ advantages. 
Fill it out TODAY and get it in 
the mail at once. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 

DIVISION OF DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

351 Missouri Theatre Building 

ST. LOUIS ^ MISSOURI 
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RROW-PURSUU 

Large scale production 
makes possible price reduction! 



$ 3995 = 

The outstanding 
KINNER POWERED 
ship of the day - 


The Arrow Flying Service, 

tion with the Arrow Aircraft 
& Motors Corporation, offers 
training both in trade school 
and flying. Complete instruc- 
tion in the trade school cov- 
ers welding, motor mechanics, 
wood-working and metal 


ying, aero dyna 
rology, together wii 
ground work. The 
Flying Service also give 

of"al^ a8 b™n^r > m 
These 


G ET out your map . . . figure the tour you wish 
to make. North, South, East or West — Cana- 
da, Mexico, Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Contact 
— away you go in your Arrow Pursuit. It's the 
bright sky overhead .... the cool, clean, fresh 
breezes .... that make travel by air a pleasure. 

And the plane! Arrow Pursuit is the ship that 
combines outstanding performance . . . short take- 
off .. . low landing speed . . . exceptional safety . . . 
unusually long gliding angle and still retains its high 
speed of 115 M.P.H. Engineering and workman- 
ship of Arrow are equally prominent. These qual- 
ities have made Arrow the supereminent training, 
business and sport plane of all time. 

Advanced production facilities permit us Co offer 
the Arrow IPursuit (Kinner Powered) at $3995, the 
Arrow Sport powered with new R266 Lambert 
(90HP) at $3535, and the Arrow Sport “60” (Le 
Blond) at $3131. Arrow creates that pride of 
ownership which is lasting and is yet within reach of 
every business man, sportsman and flying enthusiast. 



Arrow Aircraft and Motors Corporation 

Havelock, Nebraska 


AVIATION 


These warming-up 
and taxi drives— 


aprons, 



— ask no favors 
of weather or time! 


"Contact!” The motors throb. Out come the 
wheel blocks. Off go the planes, over taxi 
drives of smooth concrete. Over runways that 
are safely surface-smooth in any weather, 
because they are lastingly safeguarded by 
Carey Elastite Expansion Joint! 

In airports everywhere, this give-and-take 
joint is protecting concrete drives and run- 
ways. The Carey “sandwich” shock absorber 


— the indispensable cushion against expansion 
and contraction strains. Economical — quickly 
and easily installed in any weather. Write for 
information about expansion joint installation. 


Philip 


Products 


Roofs... Asbestos Built-up Roofs, « 
alent — Feltcx Built-up Roofs, where 
— Combination Asbestos and Feltex 


The Philip Carey Company *■ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Lights . . . 

Cabin and A vigation . . . 

WILL NOT FAIL 


with dependable Exides 


ON THE JOB 


Pilots also rely on Exides to give strong, dependable power 
for starting, landing lights and radio power 


C OMPACT and light in weight, Exide Air- 
craft Batteries were carefully designed to 
comply with the rigid requirements set for 
aircraft equipment. Besides, the electrolyte will 
not spill. 

These batteries have proved their real value 
by millions of miles of hard flying service that 
stand witness to their rugged construction and 
efficient performance. Exide Aircraft Batteries 
can be relied upon to do their job dependably, 
steadily and economically. That is why so many 
airmen use Exides to handle the starting, light- 
ing and radio jobs aboard the planes. 



LANDING LIGHTS can always be depended upon when 
Exides are on the job. 


It makes no difference whether the craft is a tiny 
single-seater, giant air liner, or huge dirigible, there is 
an Exide of proper size and capacity to aid you in its 
safe avigation. 

Write now for complete data on the many different 
types of Exide Aircraft Batteries and their various appli- 
cations. There is no obligation whatever. 


Exi&e 

AIRCRAFT 

BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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BETHLEHEM 

STEELS 


v .. 

*-v 


-v- 





Airplane 

quality" 



■ BETHLEHEM ■ 
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EXPIRI 





what’ll we do? 
what’ll others do? 



Basic patents on a ma- 
chine used extensively by a 
specific industry were 
owned by the ABC Corp. 

The XYZ Co. also made the 
machine, along with other 
products, paying the ABC 
people a royalty for every 
machine sold. The XYZ 
Co. chose to stay in business 
without making a practical 
profit on this particular 
product. Why P 

Two years or so ago the 
patents expired. The ex- 
pected happened. Dozens 
of manufacturers turned to 
making the machine/ But 
instead of diminishing sales 
for the XYZ Co., there came 
increased sales, pyramiding 
profits and leadership in the 
field. This leadership is be- 
ing maintained today by the 
same formula that was used 
steadily for three years be- 
fore industry-at-large was 
free to make the machine. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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One 

PASSENGER LEFT BEHIND 


A sales manager who travels a force of 40 salesmen all 
over the United States went out recently to "look into this 
aviation thing” with a view toward recommending more 
air travel for his salesmen. Soggy runways at a main airport 
made it impossible for the plane to take off again with its 
full load of passengers. The sales manager was left behind. 
Every time a flight is called off or postponed, it costs far 
more than appears on the surface. It is no longer a question 
whether you can afford surfaced runways — can you afford 
unsurfaced ones? It is not necessary to put huge sums into 
paving. By using Tarmac and locally-available materials, 
you can build year-round, all-weather, smooth-riding skid- 
proof surfaces at moderate cost. 

Let us tell you how Tarmac can be used for paving at your 
airport. 


AMERICAN TAR PRODUCTS COMPANY 

GENERAL OFFICES; PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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BLOOD ALBUMEN GLUE 



I-P1Y 


H O T PLAT E PROCESS . 


Aircraft Plywood 





THE CARROM COMPANY 
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AIRCRAFT DEMANDS 
UTMOST PRECISION 

T HE sustained high speeds of air- 
craft demand accuracy and pre- 
cision of the highest calibre in 
engines. 

Skilled engineers and accurate ma- 
chines enable the shops of Govro- 
Nelson to produce airplane engine 
parts with the greatest degree of 
accuracy. 

The cylinder barrels pictured above 
in the process of machining are but 
one of the many parts produced by 
Govro-Nelson with painstaking care 
and precision for the famous 
Warner “Scarab” motor. 

GOVRO-NELSON CO. 

Specialists in the machining of cylinder 
heads, cylinder barrels, crankcases, 
pistons, oil pumps, gear cases, bearing 
sleeves and other precise parts for 
aircraft. 

1931 ANTOINETTE, DETROIT, MICH. 


Zapon products 
give assurance 
in the air 


In every sort of weather, in every land, in 
thousands of miles of hard flying service, 
Zapon tested products consistently prove 
their worth. In aviation there is no compro- 
mise for safety — endurance — dependability. 
Zapon's intensive system of testing and in- 
spection of both chemical and physical 
properties insure the highest quality stand- 
ard in: 


Clear Nitrate Aeroplane Dopes 
Semi Pigmented Aeroplane Dopes 
Gloss Pigmented Aeroplane Dopes 


Also Thinners, Lacquer Enamels 




THE ZAPON COMPANY 
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A Bank Indicator 
You Can Read 



Aircraft Magnetos rely on 
new Bakelite Material 
for faultless performance 


It’s not a tiny thing attached to some other 
instrument but a readable, man-size, modern 
Ball Bank Indicator. It shows your degree of 
angle not in reverse, as the old bubble type, 
but as the wing inclines so does the ball. 
Luminous if desired. Bakelite case. Weighs 
only VA oz. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 

AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT DIVISION, ELGIN, ILL. 


Sines the early days of the automobile and from 
the inception of modern aviation, Bakelite ma- 
terials have been a factor of importance in 
ignition design. To cite a specific instance, the 
Scintilla magneto for Curtiss and Wright engines 
utilizes Bakelite Molded for several vital parts. 
Faulty performance in an airplane magneto may 
easily mean fatal performance. It therefore 
becomes imperative to use insulation material 
that possesses exceptional properties. Bakelite 


insulating properties 
' this form of Bakelite 
ivantage of simplified 
assembly operation, 
irely embedded and 
of molding, 
nd terminal 
dieted part, 



.BAKELITE 

THE MATERIAL OF (2°) A THOUSAND USES 
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in plane interiors”will re- 
sult in added sales. "Aerovel" 
mohair fabrics are designed 
particularly for the airplane 
manufacturer who realizes 
the importance of passenger 
comfort as a sales item. Sam- 


H.ERO~VEL' 


. AIRPLANE CABIN INTERIORS . 


. y/sef/S ('//oz / Uf(cnn 


pies and prices 
upon request. 



AIRPLANE FABRIC DIVISION 


ONE PARK AVENUE • NEW YORK 

Mid-western Representative: 

J. E. Menaugh Company 
4618 Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 



DEPENDABILITY 
you want... 


... to keep your Production 
Lines on the move. Barnes- 
made Springs have been 
building a reputation for 
dependable service for 
years. Won’t you tell us 
your spring requirements 
— one or a million? 


The Wallace Barnes Co. 

BRISTOL, CONN., U.S.A. 


\ 99999 > 999999999 \ 
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STANDARDIZED 

HANGARS 




TRUSGON STEEL COMPANY 



CTFFI 

HANGAR DOORS 


Fo 


added factors of safety 

Union Special Sewing Machines 



UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
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Pilots Single 
’em out from 
the Air 


Safety — comfort — con- 
venience — that’s what 
pilots high in the air, rec- 
ognize at a glance in 
Maryland Metal Airport 
Buildings. 

Staunch, durable con- 
struction — attractive ap- 
pearance — built “Stand- 
ard” to save you time and money — 
Maryland Metal Airport Buildings 
are quickly erected — easily enlarged 
or consolidated with" other structures 
— adaptable, yet built for permanence. 
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THREE POINT LANDINGS 


J UST as a three point landing bespeaks an accom- 
plished pilot, the precision and holding power of 
a Parker Vise bespeaks expert workmanship. 
Strength, long life, and smooth operation __ 
are built into every Parker Airplane Vise, 
and on these three points they are landing / 


vises 

MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 

New York Salesroom, 25 Murray St., New York City 


S.S.White 
Flexible Shafts 

for 

Tachometer Driving 

and other 

Power Transmission 

( Made by the largest producer }i 
*1 of steel wire flexible shajt y 

The S. S.White Dental Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Division 

151 We st 4Tnd St. New York., N.Y. 

Write jot this book I- 
- Sent jreeoi 



“Opportunity 


Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 

All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 

Manufactured by 

CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

13 Cana! St. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


’ Advertising: 


Think "SEARCHLIGHT" First! 
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Gears — Cams — * Precision Parts 



«« i°i 



Bar Folding Machines 

Pexto Bar Folding Machines cover a wide 
range of usefulness for the forming of Lock 
Seams, Angles and Wire Locks. 

No. 05 S — 36 inches and No. OS 8 — 42 inches 
are the favorite with all metal aircraft 
builders. 

Write for Catalogue No. 2SA, “Machines 
and Tools for Sheet Metal Work.” 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


wmm 

From Propeller to Tail 

Parts, supplies, flying equipment — 
everything to a plane ready to fly 
— carried in stock ready for ship- 
ment. Highest quality, quick 
delivery, right prices. 

^icholaS'Bmzley 

■•mcairy Aiitnitir 

1j§jp 

For Air Mail use * , t , SUPER MAILWING 

For Sport or Business use , SPORT MAILWING 

Airplane Company Inq® 

Pitcairn aircraft, inc. 


USERS OF 

TUBING by|UMMERILL 

Pay for Quality and 
Workmanship only — 

Not for Reputation. 

SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 

Bridgeport (Phila. Dist.) Penna. 

m - 

R PLAN 18 

Unequalled Value 
Brilliant Performance 
and Absolute Dependability 
... make WACO the most popular 
commercial aircraft in America. 

THE WACO AIRCRAFT CO. 

TROY, OHIO 
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Used and Surplus 
Equipment 


I NDIVIDUAL items of used 
equipment, or surplus new equip- 
ment, or complete plants, are dis- 
posed of (and found) through adver- 
tising in the Searchlight Section of this 
paper. 



“Searchlight” 



Radio Shielded Aircraft Wire 
Shielded Aircraft Wiring Harness 
Radio Shielded Ignition Harness 
Corona Proof Ignition Cable 

Wriie for Data 

BELDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY mm 

“ — ^8 


AEROL 

Shock Absorbing Landing Struts 


AEROLr’-’STRUT 



From Factory to User / 



^Supreme Propeller Co. 

WICHITA .KANSAS 


When you want 


put your advertising for them on 
the same basis as other publicity. 



Get in touch with a number oj these men and 

SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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Aircraft Service Directory 



Airplanes 
& Engines 

Overhauled — 
Repaired — 
Rebuilt — 

Westchester Airport Corp. 


Piston Pins for Aircraft 


Pitch&Bank 

INDICATOR 




The Aircraft Service 
Directory brings 
you into weekly con- 
tact with the entire 
Aeronautical Indus- 
try. 

CjQn 


AVIATION INSIGNIA 


TRIUMPH 

EL GAGES FOR AIRCRAFT 

KTK®, 

vnirSuo. "ma 58 * ch mErr*’ 



Nitrate Dopes 

Crystal Clear Nitrate Dopes conform 
to U. S. Navy Specifications 49-D-4 
and are unconditionally guaranteed. 


JOHN S. COX AND SON 


ALL-AMERICAN 

GLIDER KIT 


$ 50 - 


EVERYTHING 1 

NAILS AND SCREWS 
ALL-AMERICAN GLIDER CO. 

DEARBORN. MICH. 



HUSBAND AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 


Vir Craft Parts 



STEARMAN, 
KITTYHAWK and 
AEROMARINE KLEMM 
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WHERE TO FLY 

fjl 

GET A FLYING START AT 

AIRVIEW FLYING SERVICE.I>c 

Learn to fly at finest Airport on 
b ' ^ Jersey Coast^ 

LEARN to FLY 

with 

CURTISS WRIGHT 

the big, new romantic 
industry. Learn to fly the Curtiss 
Wright way at one of the 40 
schools. Write for free booklet. 
CURTISS WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 
" World's Oldest Flying Organization " 
Dapt. A V, 27 W. 57'h-St., No w York City 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

If 

you cannot find the 
kind of professional 
service you need in this 
directory, write at once 
to the Professional 
Directory Division, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th 
St., New York City. 
You will be put in 
prompt touch with re- 
liable individuals or 
firms offering the serv- 
ices required. 


^PATENTS— TRADE MARKS 

CONCEPTION" to be* stated and witnessed, 
l ,t AI.I.WINU 

WINDTUNNEL 

Equipment. 

Scientific Flying Model Tests. 

Tunnel, Flying and Demonstration 
Models Made. 

Lowest Rates 

AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY ^ ^ 

GAZLEY AND LASHA 


VOUR card here builds prestige for 
1 you and helps to make your name 
familiar in the field. The cost is 
extremely small in proportion to its 

Youngberg, Brown & 
Youngberg 
Airport Engineers 


SEARCHLIGHT T SECTION 

FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 




aSSsSr “ 

mmm 
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,1 tvinu.™ A P ;,. SI mSL. MS... 

i 

Detroit Aero Motors Co. 



SACRIFICE SALE 

St- : rfr- 
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Searchlight Section 

EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES— USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 

fSIPlilaWgil 


mstsm. 


mmm 


ElSaSwi 


BfllS 
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FOR SALE 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 

“ Searchlight" 
is 

Quick Action 
Advertising 

°- 18 


SLSSS.SS-s” 
S‘»r‘ 'i'as*® 


SHEET METAL STAMPI 
and 

METAL PARTS 


3 TOOL & MFG. CO. 
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There is a 

Searchlight 

Section 



For advertising rates and 
other information on any 
or all of these publications, 
address 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

Tenth Ave. at J6th St., New York 


SSfiE&Ei 

EH9K 1 




SgS£3i«*»* 
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POSITIONS WANTED 

mmmmm 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

&'kuS n lowr" Ac ' 11 xNo 21 

sl?2= 

SSSfiBSBB 

OPPORTUNITY : 



OX-5 CYLINDER SERVICE 1 

AVIATION 
WELDERS ARE 
NEEDED 

Wmim 

Complete Detailed Plans I 
and Stress Analysis 

lIlMlSl 

BPS 

| so tu. 

^”°Need C Pdot'salesrnr * ! 

: ; ; ■ 

Glider Plans, «2 75 

| 1 j 

MANAGER 

||g*Ksa| 

! 

T. E. MEAD 
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ACCESSIBILITY 


SCINTILLA 

Aircraft 

MAGNETOS 



SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO.Inc. 

(DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION) 
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IDECO 


Hangars are Built as 
Scientifically as a Plane 


Ideco Hangars are designed to meet aviation’s needs. They 
afford plenty of head room and clear open floor space. They 
provide opportunity for expansion without undue cost or 
elimination of parts. 

Complete protection against rust and corrosion is afforded by 
Ideco Galvanizing — frames, sash, sheeting and hardware. 
Made in standard parts, Ideco Buildings are economical to 
buy and easy to erect. Frame is built up in easily joined panel 
sections to which the sheeting and sash are shop fitted and 
flashed in place. The roof sheets are applied with a lock 
joint without punching holes in the roof. Double flashed 
throughout, they are completely weathertight. 

Write for Catalog showing the many variations 
which may be obtained in Ideco Buildings and 
Hangars. Also manufacturers of Beacons and 
Flood Light Towers. 



The International Derrick 


& Equipment Company 

Columbus, Ohio Houston, Texas Los Angeles, Cal. 




Tulsa 
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“Three days saved across the country 
Fly Your Mail. ’ ’ 


Behind this steady craft which speeds onward 
day and night, through fair weather and foul, is 
the skilled engineering and workmanship entering 
into its construction • enabling it to withstand the 
elements. 


BLACK & DECKER 
Portable Electric Tools 

are used extensively by leading 
Aircraft Manufacturers. 


Black 4 Decker Portable Electric Tools. 

The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO., 

TOWSON, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 



HB 6 
Gear 


5-inch diameter 
mounting tlange for engines of 450 
cubic inch maximum displace- 
ment, with 6-inch flange for all 
other sizes up to 800 cubic inch dis- 
placement. Both models furnished, 
arranged for either side or rear 
cranking. Weight of starter (includ- 
ing magneto) is but 17% pounds 


Aircraft Engine 
Starters and Generators 


The type 3 HB 6 Eclipse Aviation Hand Turning Gear is 
designed to crank the engine directly by hand power. It 
provides safe, dependable starting with a minimum of 
weight, and has proven its ability to deliver satisfactory 
performance on many commercial planes. 

The starter consists of a reduction gear, operating an 
automatic meshing and demeshing mechanism through an 
adjustable torque overload release. This construction safe- 
guards both the operator and the starter in case of backfire. 

For easy starting, the Eclipse Aviation Hand Turning 
Gear is provided with a booster magneto geared to operate 
at high speed, thus furnishing a hot spark at low engine 
cranking speed. 


ECLIPSE AVIATION CORPORATION 

East Orange, new Jersey 

(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


